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The Conversation 

RESPONSES AND REVERBERATIONS 




WHAT ISIS REALLY WANTS 

Graeme Wood’s in-depth examination of the Islamic 
State’s “medieval religious nature,” the March cover 
story, quickly became the most-read article in Atlan- 
tic history. The same week that the magazine pub- 
lished Wood’s article, the White House convened a 
summit on countering violent extremism. According 
to The Washington Post, President Obama reaffirmed 
“that the U.S. is ‘not at war with Islam,’ but rather 
‘with people who have perverted Islam.’ ” To the 
contrary, said Wood: although “nearly all” Muslims 
have rejected isis, “the religion preached by its most 
ardent followers derives from coherent and even 
learned interpretations of Islam.” Understanding 
this. Wood argued, will be key to stopping the group. 


Amid the wave of political 
correctness crashing against 
Graeme Wood’s article, I 
wanted to send a note of 
support. The article is accurate 
in its assessment of the Islamic 
State, from where it derives 
its so-called legitimacy, and 
how the U.S. fell into its trap, 
engaging in a way that only 
boosts its profile. 

We have been reporting 
on the Islamic State since the 
very beginning of its presence 
in Syria, and I can assure you 


that it has been screaming for 
attention from the U.S. Left 
to its own devices, the Islamic 
State will fail. In fact, it already 
is failing, and not because 
of air strikes. In the eastern 
province of Deir e-Zor, a loose 
group of vigilantes has already 
begun assassinating Islamic 
State fighters and members of 
their so-called religious police, 
the Hisbah. If the United 
States insists on intervening in 
Syria, it should be in support of 
these people, who are risking 


so much by targeting their 
Islamic State overlords. We 
are still not sure who these 
vigilantes are; some say they 
are former moderate fighters 
whose family members were 
killed or disappeared under 
Islamic State rule. They are 
known in Deir e-Zor as the 
“white Shroud,” and I can 
assure you that their fearless- 
ness is more of a problem 
for the Islamic State than air 
strikes are. 

Kristen Gillespie 

Editor in Chief, Syria Direct 
Amman, Jordan 

Graeme Wood presents an 
insightful, balanced, and 
refreshingly honest portrayal 
of radical Islam’s war against 
the West. It confirms my 
experience in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense after 
September ii, 2001, when I 
was preparing the seminal 
Bush-administration brief on 
the battle of ideas as a crucial 
component of the global war 
on terror. 

During vigorous inter- 
nal Defense Department 
and interagency debates, 
two competing narratives 
emerged, each drawing on 
Koranic and Hadithic tenets, 
defining Islam as either essen- 
tially peaceful or inherently 
violent. We bridged the divide 
by saying that most contem- 
porary Muslims are peaceful 
and tolerant, but a small, 
radical minority struggles 
to return to Islam’s harsh 
seventh-century origins. We 
called that a “perversion” of a 
peaceful faith. Others argued 
that Islam needed to emulate 


Christianity and undertake its 
own “reformation.” 

During the drafting process, 
some administration officials 
said American non-Muslims 
should avoid involvement in 
theological Islamic disputes. 
Anodyne terms like violent 
extremism began supplant- 
ing references to Muslims 
and Islam. The Obama 
administration has made that 
political correctness an art 
form, engaging in all manner 
of verbal gyrations to avoid 
calling Islamist terrorists what 
they manifestly are. 

Wood makes clear that over 
the past dozen centuries, the 
practice of Islam has effec- 
tively undergone a reforma- 
tion, as Sharia law has been 
significantly modified in most 
of the Muslim world. What 
has been happening in recent 
decades is actually a counter- 
reformation, as various stripes 
of Islamists try to restore the 
faith to its original, pure form 
from the time of Muhammad. 

As the DoD brief declared, 
what we are experiencing 
is not a war of civilizations 
but a conflict first within 
Islam, between moderates 
and extremists, and second 
between extremists and the 
West. In that conflict, moder- 
ate Muslims and the West are 
natural and necessary allies. 
Moderate Muslims bear a 
heavy burden to defeat the 
Islamists’ counterreformation 
by not falling into their trap. 

That means abandoning the 
patent illogic of first dismiss- 
ing the Islamists as not real 
Muslims and then decrying 
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The Conversation 


the West’s antiterror campaign as a “war 
on Islam.” It is an intellectually dishonest 
and unworthy posture that serves only our 
common enemy. 

Joseph A. Bosco 

Washington, D.C. 

The problem set that we face with isis has 
several components. Among the biggest 
is that this is a problem internal to Islam. 
As a result Muslims have to resolve it 
for themselves. In many ways what we 
are watching in real time is the Islamic 
equivalent of the Reformation, Counter- 
Reformation, and then the splinter- 
ing within the Reformation that led to 
hundreds of years of struggle, conflict, 
and warfare in Europe. A lot of it had to do 
with which version of Christian theology 
and dogma was supposed to be correct 
and followed ... An appropriate response 
would be containing isis at the theater 
level within the Levant. To do this we 


should be empowering allies, clients, and 
friends within the region, including help- 
ing to forge new alliances. This includes 
engaging with the Iranians as appropriate 
in order to both reduce isis’s capacity and 
allow the people that actually live in the 
Middle East to determine how they want 
to structure their own societies, econo- 
mies, and polities. 

Adam L. Silverman, Ph.D. 

Formerly of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 

the U.S. Army 
Excerpt from a Balloon Juice post 

Perhaps because too many still accept 
that terrorism is an inevitable outcome 
of Islam, the Atlantic editors published 
Graeme Wood’s article. Do you consider 
the Christian terrorist organization the 
Army of God to be “very Christian”? Is 
its interpretation of the Bible “learned”? 
Why not? Just like ISIS, the Nazi Party, and 
American slaveholders, the Army of God 
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On TheAtlantic.com, readers answered April’s Big Question and voted on one 
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© WHO WAS THE MOST INFLUENTIAL 
TEENAOEHOFALLTIME? 


5. Joan of Arc played 
a key role in ending the 
Hundred Years’ War and 
restoring Charles VII to 
the throne of France. 
Unfortunately, she was 
burned at the stake by 
the English. She was 
sainted in 1920. Her age 
at death? Nineteen. 

— Robert F. Benson 

4. The discovery of 
the 3.2-million-year- 
old fossil remains of 
Lucy— estimated to be 
as young as 12 or 13 
when she died— caused 
a seismic change in 
the theory of evolution, 
suggesting that humans 
started walking upright 
before developing larger 
brains. She remains 
the most famous of our 
hominid ancestors and 
continues to inspire 


anthropologists and 
enthrall the general 
public. 

— Dan Fredricks 

3. During his teens, 
Mozart wrote at least 
30 symphonies, three 
operas, two Masses, 

14 string quartets, 10 
piano sonatas, and eight 
concertos, each work 
significantly influencing 
all of Western music 
thereafter. Yet he still 
made time to have 
adolescent fun. 

— Donald Wigal 

2. Blaise Pascal. As a 

teenager, the French 
mathematician and 
philosopher invented 
an early mechanical 
calculator and 
initiated significant 
breakthroughs in the 


fields of geometry and 
probability. His work 
as a teenager served 
as a foundation for 
his life’s work, and 
influences present-day 
physics, mathematics, 
engineering, and 
medicine. 

— Tom C. W. Lin 

1. Most scholars agree 
that Mary of Nazareth 

was a teenager, perhaps 
as young as 14, when 
she gave birth to Jesus. 

In all of history, what 
other teenage girl has 
had hundreds of songs 
written about her, 
thousands of buildings 
erected in her honor, and 
countless millions calling 
her name both at the 
zenith of iife and in the 
hour of death? 

— £. Michael Brady 
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has cherry-picked sections of a religious 
text and cited them as justification for its 
deadly and misguided actions. 

Members of isis are frustrated, desper- 
ate, and mistaken. Their limited vision has 
nothing more to do with the Koran than the 
vision held by the Army of God has to do 
with the Bible. 

Dustin Vassari 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

In taking Islamic State theology seriously 
as a form of Islamic thought, we also need 
to take seriously the Islamic case against 
ISIS, and the reasons why the soi-disant 
caliphate’s interpretation of its faith ... 
represents a stark departure from the way 
the faith has been traditionally interpreted 
and widely understood. 

I imagine Wood would agree, and 
since his essay’s primary mission is to get 
Western audiences to take isis seriously as 
a theological movement, it’s understand- 
able that he didn’t also include a 5,000- 
word traditional-Islamic rebuttal to the 
movement’s theological worldview. But 
I think an incautious reader could come 
away from the piece with an impression 
that also surfaces a lot in debates about 
Christian fundamentalism, where the fact 
that fundamentalists claim to be taking 
scriptures more literally than their Chris- 
tian rivals gets read as evidence that they 
really are going back to what orthodox 
Christians once all believed, and that 
they’re right to regard non-fundamentalist 
forms of Christianity as theologically 
compromised relative to their own purer, 
back-to-the-beginning approach ... 

Both Christian and Islamic fundamen- 
talism are traditionalist in some respects 
but quite modern in others, and some 
of the most important elements in their 
back-to-the sources vision tend to be only 
comprehensible in a modern political- 
intellectual context, both as reactions 
against and imitations of secular trends 
and patterns and ideas ... 

Much of what we think of as Muslim 
fundamentalism seems to be linked (1) to 
Islamic civilization’s unhappy encounters 
with Western imperialism and liberal 
modernity, and (2) to a kind of modernity- 
influenced Islamic reformation that 
already happened ... that democratized reli- 
gious interpretation and undercut an older 
clerical-theological consensus, and that 


#TWEET OF THE MONTH 


r 

Disagree w- parts, but @gcaw’s 
new Atlantic essay on ISIS is 
the rare, genuine must-read. I 
felt challenged, even provoked, 
through it all. 

— (Sshadihamid 

Shadi Hamid, Brookings Institution Fellow, 
Project on U.S. Relations With the Islamic World 


in so doing opened doors for the kind of 
theological autodidacts currently running 
the Islamic State ... 

Both Christians inclined to be skeptical 
of Islam and Whiggish liberals inclined to 
be skeptical of anything medieval need to 
recognize two things: First, that a process 
of scriptural and theological interpreta- 
tion that ruled out certain isis-like ideas 
happened very early in Muslim history, 
and not as a concession to anything like 
modern secularism; and second, that the 
Islam that developed out of this process 
of interpretation has a stronger claim to 
continuity with the actual Muslim past, 
both modern and pre-modern, than the 
Islamic State’s “prophetic methodology” 
and apocalyptic expectations. 

So even as we acknowledge the obvious 
and describe isis as Islamic, we should 
give the rest of Islam credit for being, well, 
Islamic as well, and for having available 
arguments and traditions and interpre- 
tations that marginalized this kind of 
barbarism in the past, and God willing can 
do so once again. 

Ross Douthat 

Excerpt from a New York Times post 

“The reality is that the Islamic State is 
Islamic. Very Islamic,” Wood writes. 

The Ku Klux Klan is also white. Very 
white ... 

Understanding whiteness is relevant to 
understanding white supremacy, just as 
understanding Islam is relevant to jihad- 
ism. And to be sure, religion matters to 
ISIS. A lot. But the concept of an exclusive 
identity matters far more ... 

For identity-based extremist groups, 
one function of extreme religious obser- 
vance is to serve as an identity marker, 
a signal to establish who is part of the 
in-group and who is part of the out-group. 
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BY THE NUMBERS 
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According to a poll 
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conducted byQuinnipiac 


Not sure 

University in early March, 
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most Americans favor 

Yes, • 

30% 
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send 

No, don’t 

ground to fight ISIS: 

troops 

send troops 


Religion is therefore of 
primal importance in the 
narrative created hy an 
extremist group’s adherents, 
hut a group’s extremism does 
not naturally proceed from its 
claimed religious basis ... 

It’s important, even critical, 
to understand how isis’s reli- 
gious beliefs inform its actions, 
particularly its apocalyptic 
elements ... Millenarian sects 
may ... rely on religious texts 
as important sources, but their 
defining quality, and what 
makes them dangerous, is an 
unshakable belief that history 
is coming to an end. 

Millenarian beliefs are 
often wedded to identity- 
based extremism through the 
narrative device of a chosen 
group that will triumph in an 
apocalyptic war or survive an 
apocalyptic disaster. Again, 
the traits of these groups are 
remarkably consistent across 
a variety of belief structures. 
Their commonality is their 
millenarianism, not the theo- 
logical background from which 
those End Times beliefs are 
derived. 

To understand and counter 
isis’s threat and appeal, frame 
it properly. Identity-based 
extremism and millenarian 
apocalyptic cults provide a 
far more useful framework 
for understanding ISIS than 
Islam does. 

J.M. Berger 

Excerpt from a post on the 
Brookings Institution’s Web site 

what will help defeat isis? 
Wood makes an important 
point here: “One way to 
un-cast the Islamic State’s 
spell over its adherents would 
be to overpower it militarily 
and occupy the parts of Syria 


and Iraq now under caliphate 
rule” ... 

In short, if we can roll back 
isis’s territorial control, we 
will dissipate its appeal. How 
we can do that is subject to 
debate. Wood himself writes 
that suggestions from some 
analysts, such as Fred Kagan 
and me, to deploy tens of thou- 
sands of troops to fight ISIS are 
misguided and will backfire. 

He writes: “Given everything 
we know about the Islamic 
State, continuing to slowly 
bleed it, through air strikes and 
proxy warfare, appears the best 
of bad military options.” 

And yet many months of 
those air strikes have failed 
to dislodge isis from the vast 
majority of its territory in Syria 
and Iraq— which, as Wood 
notes, is the only way to defeat 
this evil organization. At best 
those air strikes have blunted 
isis’s momentum in Iraq. In 
Syria they have not done even 
that much: ISIS has continued 
to expand its territorial control 
even while being bombed. 

This means, as Wood writes, 
that “an avowedly genocidal 
organization is on its poten- 
tial victims’ front lawn, and 
it is committing daily atroci- 
ties in the territory it already 
controls.” 

Wood is compelling in 
analyzing the isis threat— less 
so in suggesting a solution. His 
work points to the imperative 
for the U.S. to do more to deny 
ISIS territorial control. That 
is why I have suggested the 
need for more than 10,000 
U.S. personnel to be deployed, 
primarily in an advise and assist 
capacity, so as to galvanize 
opposition to ISIS primarily 
among Sunnis in Iraq and Syria. 
Yes, this carries risks— but so 


does allowing isis to continue 
expanding, not only in the 
Levant, but also as far afield as 
Libya and Afghanistan. 

Max Boot 
Excerpt from a Commentary post 

GRAEME WOOD REPLIES: 

Dustin Vassari asks whether I 
consider the Christian terrorist 
organization that calls itself the 
“Army of God” Christian. The 
answer, of course, is yes. In my 
essay, I explicitly compared the 
Islamic State to David Koresh’s 
Branch Davidians, a Christian 
doomsday cult rejected by 
virtually all Christians. Let 
me multiply such examples, 
and offend ecumenically: 
Burma’s 969 movement is very 
Buddhist, despite preaching an 
unenlightened message of ethnic 
hatred; the Society of Saint 
Pius X is very Catholic, despite 
being out of fill communion with 
the Church of Rome; Abhinav 
Bharat is very Hindu, despite 
alleged terrorist acts; Neturei 
Karta is very Jewish, despite its 
claim that the state of Israel is an 
abomination. 

Many detestable organiza- 
tions claim the mantle of 
religious authority. But it seems 
terrible precedent to deny their 
religious nature simply by virtue 
of their status as fringe groups. 

I understand Muslims’ desire 
to distance themselves from 
the Islamic State, as well as 


Christians’ desire to say that 
the Ku Klux Klan ( to take an 
example) has nothing to do with 
Christianity. Most Christians 
dispute the KKK’s interpretation 
of Christianity. Far be it from me 
to say they are wrong to do so. 

If you declare groups non- 
Muslim, or non-Christian, for 
breaking with “tradition” or 
“the mainstream,” you might 
be against the Islamic State, 
but you’re also embracing an 
illiberal, exclusionary view of reli- 
gion. Muslims’ near- consensus 
about the impermissibility of 
reviving slavery would, at other 
points in Islamic history, have 
been a fringe position. Who, 
exactly, is un-Islamic? 

A full-scale war remains, 

I think, a terrible idea. Max 
Boot hopes a deployment of 
10,000-plus troops to Iraq 
would “galvanize opposition to 
ISIS ” among Arab Sunnis. I think 
its power to galvanize opposition 
to the U.S. would also be consid- 
erable, and impossible to control. 
Moreover, I urge us not to be 
spooked or goaded into doing 
anythingfoolish just because of 
snuff videos on YouTube, and to 
avoid confirming the ISIS recruit- 
ment narrative of a fight between 
the West and Islam. 


To contribute to The Conversa- 
tion, please e-mail letters@ 
theatlantic.com. Include your full 
name, city, and state. 
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Politics 

THE NEW 
ENEMY WITHIN 

How Muslims replaced gays 
and feminists as conservatives’ 
chief domestic foe 

BY PETER BEINART 

I F GEORGE w. Bu s H Were Seek- 
ing the Republican presidential 
nomination today, he’d face at least 
one big problem: his defense of 
Muslims and Islam. In a 2000 de- 
bate with Al Gore, Bush condemned 
the fact that “Arab Americans are 
racially profiled” using “what is 
called secret evidence.” After 9/11, 
he called Islam “a faith based upon 
love, not hate,” and made a highly pub- 
licized visit to a mosque. One Muslim 
Republican even called Bush America’s 
“first Muslim president.” 

A decade and a half later, the climate 
on the American right has radically 
changed. In January, the Republican 
presidential hopeful Bobby Jindal ar- 
gued that “it is completely reasonable 
for [Western] nations to discriminate” 
against some Muslims in their immigra- 
tion policies, on the grounds that radical 
Islamists “want to destroy their culture.” 
In February, another GOP contender, 
Mike Huckabee, declared, “Everything 
[President Obama] does is against what 
Ghristians stand for, and he’s against the 
Jews in Israel. The one group of people 
that can know they have his undying, 
unfailing support would be the Muslim 
community.” In March, after New York 


Gity announced that public schools 
would close for two Muslim holidays, 
Todd Starnes, a Fox News contributor, 
lamented, “The Islamic faith is being 
given accommodation and the Ghristian 
faith and other religious faiths are being 
marginalized.” 

This is strange. Why are conservatives 
more hostile to Muslims and Islam today 
than they were in the terrifying aftermath 
of 9/11? And why have American Muslims, 
who in 2000 mostly voted Republican, 


apparently replaced gays and feminists 
as the right’s chief culture-war foe? 

For half a century, cultural conser- 
vatives have vowed to protect America 
against threats from domestic insurgen- 
cies: black militancy, feminism, the gay- 
rights movement. But those insurgencies 
involved large and restive groups. Mus- 
lims, by contrast, make up only 1 percent 
of the U.S. population. And they are not 
restive. Yes, a tiny share sympa- 
thizes with Salafi groups like the 
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Islamic State, or isis. But unlike the civil- 
rights, abortion-rights, and gay-rights 
activists of eras past, American Muslims 
are not seeking to transform American 
culture and law. They are not marching 
in the streets. For the most part, they con- 
stitute a small, well-educated, culturally 
conservative minority that wants little 
more from the government than to be 
left alone. 

Muslims have become the right’s 
greatest cultural enemy in large part be- 
cause they are what remains after the 
ideological collapse of the “war on ter- 
ror.” After September ii, George W. Bush 
outlined an epic, generational struggle— a 
successor to World War II and the Cold 
War— to make the Middle East demo- 
cratic and pro-American. “In our grief 
and anger,” he told a joint 
session of Congress nine 
days after the attacks, “we 
have foimd our mission and 
our moment.” 

For a time, that mission 
directed the right’s ener- 
gies outward. Most conser- 
vatives (along with many 
liberals) supported Bush’s 
efforts to occupy and trans- 
form Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Undergirding these efforts 
lay a deep confidence in 
the power of American arms, the size of 
America’s bank account, and the univer- 
sal relevance of American democracy. 

Since Bush’s second term, however, 
when both the Afghan and Iraq Wars 
went dramatically south, that confidence 
has collapsed. Today, most conserva- 
tives credit Bush for the success of the 
Iraq surge, but they no longer propose 
large deployments of American troops 
to the Middle East, and they no longer 
believe America can spend limitlessly 
abroad. And especially since the failed 
Arab Spring, they no longer proclaim 
the necessity— or even the desirability— 
of Arab democracy. Whereas the Bush 
administration once pressured Egypt’s 
President Hosni Mubarak to hold free 
elections, prominent conservatives 
now praise his successor, Abdel Fattah 
el-Sisi, for having led a coup to overturn 
their results. 

But if conservatives no longer believe 
they can transform the Middle East, they 


still greatly fear terrorism by Muslims. A 
2014 poll by the Pew Research Center 
found that Republicans were 31 percent- 
age points more likely than Democrats 
to be “very concerned” about the threat 
of “Islamic extremism” around the 
world. The result is a mismatch between 
conservative anxieties and conservative 
methods. Although most conservatives 
are happy to bomb isis, the American 
right has lost its appetite for a vast over- 
seas struggle against jihadist terror. 
Instead of tempering their view of the 
threat, conservatives have domesticated 
it. By reconceiving the Islamist danger as 
a largely domestic problem, conserva- 
tives can now fight it ferociously without 
having to invade any other countries. 

All they need to do is prevent Muslims 
from Islamicizing America. 
Thus, in 2010, Newt Gin- 
grich called the adoption of 
Sharia “a mortal threat to 
the survival of freedom in 
the United States.” To pre- 
vent an “attempt to gradu- 
ally ease Sharia law and the 
Muslim faith into our gov- 
ernment,” the GOP presi- 
dential candidate Herman 
Cain vowed in 2011 not to 
appoint any Muslims to his 
Cabinet. In 2012, five Repub- 
lican members of Congress sent a letter 
to the State Department’s deputy inspec- 
tor general suggesting that Hillary Clin- 
ton’s aide Huma Abedin, who is Muslim, 
had influenced the State Department on 
behalf of the Muslim Brotherhood. 

The right’s new focus on the danger 
that Muslims allegedly pose at home is 
McCarthyite in a very specific sense. In 
the late 1940s and early 1950s, conser- 
vatives were deeply frightened by com- 
munism overseas. But many of them 
also worried that the Truman adminis- 
tration’s military spending was creating 
budget deficits and that America’s en- 
trance into NATO (and later the Korean 
War) was undermining American sover- 
eignty. By hunting alleged communists 
in the State Department, and thereby 
suggesting that the real threat lay not 
overseas but at home, Joseph McCarthy 
reconciled those concerns. “The reason 
why we find ourselves in a position of im- 
potency is not because our only powerful 


potential enemy has sent men to invade 
our shores,” he declared in his infamous 
Wheeling, West Virginia, speech in Feb- 
ruary 1950, “but rather because of the 
traitorous actions of those who have 
been treated so well by this nation.” By 
suggesting that the real Islamic threat lies 
at home, today’s conservatives are saying 
much the same thing. 

T here is a second way in which 
American Muslims have replaced 
previous conservative foes. Since the 
1970s, conservatives have often depicted 
American Christians as under assault. In 
his book A War for the Soul of America, 
Andrew Hartman quotes the Reverend 
Jerry Falwell as arguing that the fight 
against feminism constituted “a holy 
war for the survival of the family.” In his 
1992 convention speech, the Republican 
presidential candidate Pat Buchanan 
called the culture war a struggle over 
whether “the Judeo-Christian values 
and beliefs upon which this nation was 
built” would survive. More recently. Fox 
News’s Bill O’Reilly has invoked a “war 
on Christmas.” As Alan Noble, a pro- 
fessor at Oklahoma Baptist University, 
noted last year in an online piece for The 
Atlantic, “Persecution has an allure for 
many evangelicals.” 

But over the past several years, two 
of the groups that the right has tradi- 
tionally deemed threats— feminists and 
gays— have grown harder to demonize. 
After Bill Clinton, in 1997, tapped an 
openly gay man to be the ambassador 
to Luxembourg, the Republican Senate 
majority leader, Trent Lott, opposed 
the nomination on the grounds that 
homosexuality was a sin. As recently as 
2004, George W. Bush made his opposi- 
tion to gay marriage an important part 
of his presidential campaign. Today, by 
contrast, gay marriage enjoys signifi- 
cant support even among Republican 
voters, and denouncing homosexuality 
has become almost politically unaccept- 
able. BuzzFeed, for instance, recently 
reported that Jeb Bush is hiring several 
gay and pro -gay-rights operatives for his 
nascent presidential campaign. Identi- 
fying feminists as the enemy has become 
harder too. In his 1992 convention speech, 
Buchanan called Bill and Hillary Clinton 
agents of “radical feminism” who want to 
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put “our wives and daughters and sisters 
into combat units.” Falwell blamed 9/11 
on “the abortionists and the feminists ... 
all of them who have tried to secularize 
America.” It’s difficult to imagine a prom- 
inent conservative saying such things to- 
day. Most conservatives still vehemently 
oppose abortion. But liberal charges of a 
Republican “war on women” have made 
conservatives skittish about sounding 
sexist or insensitive. As a result, while 
they still depict themselves as under cul- 
tural assault, they don’t generally identify 
feminists as the ones leading the attack 
anymore. 

Increasingly, they blame Muslims. 
The charge enjoys resonance in part 
because of the terrible brutality isis has 
been inflicting on Christians in Iraq and 
Syria. But conservative culture warriors 
also raise the specter of Muslim oppres- 
sion of Christians in the United States. 
Warning that Sharia might be adopted 
in the U.S.— and that American Chris- 
tians might thus be subjected to Muslim 
law— is one way. Another is by suggest- 
ing, as Bobby Jindal and Fox News have, 
that Muslims have established “no-go” 
zones for non-Muslims in some neigh- 
borhoods in Europe, with the implica- 
tion that they might do the same in the 
United States. (Fox later retracted this 
claim; Jindal did not.) According to an- 
other Pew poll, evangelical Christians 
believe they suffer more discrimination 
than do American Muslims. 

As America recovers from the Great 
Recession, some pundits have observed 
that foreign policy is again becoming 
central to American politics. But that’s 
not quite right. Much of what passes 
for foreign-policy debate is actually the 
inversion of foreign policy, whereby con- 
servatives try to replace a formidable 
target abroad with a softer one at home. 
Sadly, McCarthyism is not the only prec- 
edent in American history for this type of 
demonization: hyper-nationalist politi- 
cians went after German Americans dur- 
ing World War I and Japanese Americans 
during World War II. Similarly, today, 
with conservatives frustrated by Amer- 
ica’s failed wars in the Middle East and 
the increasing unassailability of their tra- 
ditional domestic foes, they are turning 
on American Muslims for the simplest of 
political reasons: because they can. K\ 
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Crying It Out 


T he audience 

started sniffling 
well before the 
end of the first 
video, a Thai life- 
insurance com- 
mercial titled “Silence 
of Love,” which revolves 
around a teenage girl 
and her deaf father. By 
the ad’s conclusion, the 
sniffling had given way 
to open weeping. Over 
the next 40 minutes, as 
a series of ever sadder 
selections played— 
animated shorts, movie 
clips, YouTube memori- 
als for pet cats— the 
sobs only grew louder. 

It was a Saturday 
night in February, and 
the people crammed 
into a small conference 
room at a mental-health 
center in northern 
Tokyo had come for an 
evening of communal 
rui-katsu, or “tear seek- 
ing.” Hidefumi Yoshida, 
who was leading the 
free event, explained 
that crying clears the 
mind and reduces 
stress. “Whether you’ve 
had a tough time at 
work, or trouble with 
a diet, or relationship 
problems, crying can 
help you reset,” he told 
the 20 men and women 
around me, who ranged 
from college students 
to middle-aged office 
workers. 

The first such cry- 
ing event in Tokyo was 
organized in 2013 by 
Hiroki Terai, a former 
salesman who had 
previously launched 
a successful business 
conducting cathartic 
(though unofficial) di- 
vorce ceremonies. After 


watching his clients shed 
tears and then leave 
on better terms, he got 
the idea to start hosting 
rui-katsu events. “I real- 
ized that people cannot 
cry unless they make a 
conscious effort,” he 
told the newspaper The 
Asahi Shimbun. 

The response to 
early sessions was 
overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. “Rui-katsu isn’t like 


crying alone in my room. 

I don’t feel depressed 
after crying here,” a 
23-year-old woman 
explained to The Asahi 
Shimbun. Today, sessions 
are held all across Tokyo, 
and similar events have 
sprung up in Nagoya and 
Osaka; people through- 
out the country have also 
taken to sharing online 
lists of songs and video 
clips sure to get the tears 
flowing. As for Terai, he 
has gone on to write a 
series of books about 
crying, most recently 
Ikemeso Danshi, which 
features photos of 
attractive men sobbing. 


Rui-katsu seems to 
be popular not because 
Japanese people are big 
criers, but precisely be- 
cause they aren’t. Data 
from the International 
Study on Adult Crying 
suggest that, of the 37 
nationalities polled, the 
Japanese are among the 
least likely to cry. (Ameri- 
cans, by contrast, are 
among the most likely.) 
“Hiding one’s anger and 
sadness is considered 
a virtue in Japanese 
culture,” a Japanese 
psychiatrist told the 
newspaper Chunichi 
Shimbun in 2013. 

Consider the case of 
Ryutaro Nonomura, the 
provincial politician who 


last year began wail- 
ing nonsensically and 
pounding his fists at a 
press conference. The 
video of his crying jag 
went viral, with Japanese 
Internet users energeti- 
cally mocking him in a 
series of Photoshopped 
pictures and remixed 
videos depicting (among 
other things) his head 
grafted onto a baby’s 
body. “He looked like a 
spoiled child,” Terai ex- 
plained in a piece for the 
Web site Nikkei Woman 
Online. “He broke the 
number-one rule of not 
crying as an adult.” 

— Patrick St. Michel 



• A communal crying session in Tokyo. Such events are known 
as rui-katsu, or “tear seeking.” 
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THE COIUENDER 

Can Justin Trudeau take Canada back from the Conservative Party? 

BY STUART A. REID 


I ATE ON A Wednesday afternoon 
in January, Justin Trudeau, the 
43-year-old leader of Canada’s 
Liberal Party and a candidate 
for prime minister, had just fin- 
ished sparring at a boxing gym in 
Windsor, Ontario. He was sweaty 
from the bout, and as he rode through 
a snowstorm to an Italian banquet hall 
for a rally, he worried about how he’d 
sneak in. “I’m in my boxing gear,” he 
said. “It’s awkward.” He also rehearsed 
his speech: The day before, in London, 
Ontario, he had opened with “This place 
is important,” but he wanted to change it 
up. “This place matters,” he said, editing 


himself “Windsor matters. This place is 
too generic.” 

After slipping into the building, 
Trudeau found a shower, but decided 
to pass because there was no hot water. 
“Hair is as good as it can get,” he an- 
nounced. The length of Trudeau’s hair 
has been a source of tension between 
him and his staff, but the demands of 
professional politics are winning out: as 
he has gone from parliamentary back- 
bencher to party leader, his hockey hair 
has steadily gotten shorter. Today, he 
looks less like a goalie than an assistant 
coach. After he ordered some dinner— 
a whole pizza topped with rapini, and a 


regular Coke— an aide ran through vari- 
ous bits of business. She informed him 
that his wife, Sophie, with whom he has 
three children, had given him the green 
light to hold an evening rally the next 
week in Ottawa. “I’m taking her to a 
Margaret Atwood ballet on Saturday, so 
I think she owes me one,” he said, joking 
that he might bring a flask. He looked in 
the mirror, wiped his forehead, and retied 
his tie. 

It was showtime. Bounding into the 
ballroom, Trudeau was greeted by hun- 
dreds of clapping Windsorites. He took 
the podium in front of a giant, freshly 
steamed Canadian flag that travels in 
its own suitcase. “I’m here tonight be- 
cause Windsor matters,” he said. People 
cheered. “It’s about time we had a gov- 
ernment in Ottawa that understood that.” 

T he government in Ottawa 
is, of course, that of Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper. During his nine 
years in power. Harper, a Conservative 
from Alberta, has managed to nudge pol- 
itics well to the right of center, at least by 
Canadian standards. He has lowered cor- 
porate and sales taxes, kept the country 
out of international climate agreements, 
and toughened criminal sentences. 

Harper is due to face voters on or be- 
fore October 19, in what is likely to be his 
toughest flghtyet. In part, that is because 
his leading opponent is the son of the 
man who— according to a survey con- 
ducted by Harper’s own government— is 
widely considered the most inspiring Ca- 
nadian of all time: Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 
The elder Trudeau served as prime min- 
ister almost continuously from 1968 to 
1984, keeping the country together in the 
face of a separatist movement in Quebec, 
distancing Canada from the foreign poli- 
cies of Richard Nixon and Ronald Rea- 
gan, and, in 1982, formally liberating 
the Canadian constitution from British 
control. He was cerebral— educated at 
Harvard, Sciences Po, and the London 
School of Economics, he sometimes 
annotated documents in Latin— yet 
dashing and spontaneous. Photogra- 
phers caught him sliding down a banis- 
ter, and performing a pirouette behind 
Queen Elizabeth’s hack. He dated Bar- 
bra Streisand at one point. He was 
known to wear a cape. 
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The year before he became prime 
minister, Pierre met Margaret Sinclair, a 
self-described flower child 29 years his 
junior, at a Cluh Med in Tahiti. She was 
vacationing with her parents; he was 
there to read Edward Gibbon and con- 
template his political future. They mar- 
ried in March 1971, and Justin was born 
that Christmas, followed by two more 
boys, Alexandre and Michel. But hy 1977, 
the marriage had soured, and Margaret 
ran away to party with the Rolling Stones, 
dance at Studio 54, and have a tryst with 
Ted Kennedy. (She would later reveal 
that her unhappiness and impulsive- 
ness had stemmed partly from bipolar 
disorder.) As for Pierre, he moved on to 
other women, including the actresses 
Kim Cattrall and Margot Kidder. 

Justin and his brothers were the 
first children to live at 24 Sussex Drive, 
Canada’s prime-ministerial residence. 
He recalls a boyhood of canoe outings 
near the prime minister’s summer resi- 
dence and flights to foreign capitals, all 
under the watch of a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police security detail. Before 
he turned 14, he had met 
Margaret Thatcher, Ron- 
ald Reagan, and Helmut 
Schmidt, and attended 
Leonid Brezhnev’s funeral. 

He remembers Princess 
Diana stopping by 24 Sus- 
sex for a swim. 

In 1998, the young- 
est Trudeau son, Michel, 
was backcountry skiing 
in British Columbia when 
an avalanche swept him 
into a lake. Divers never 
found his body. Michel’s 
death was the end of Pierre. It rattled his 
Roman Catholic faith and, according to 
his biographer, John English, drained his 
will to live: he died two years later, after 
refusing treatment for prostate cancer. 
And yet Pierre’s death may have marked 
the beginning of Justin’s political life. 
Three thousand mourners, including 
Jimmy Carter, Fidel Castro, Leonard 
Cohen, and the Aga Khan, gathered in 
Montreal for the funeral. Justin, who was 
then 28, delivered a heartfelt if theatrical 
eulogy, which ended in a teary “/c t’aime, 
Papa.” Albert Breton, one of the elder 
Trudeau’s former advisers, remembers 


another impressed adviser making a 
prediction in the cathedral: one day, Jus- 
tin would be prime minister. 

Before turning to politics, Justin held 
a series of odd jobs that his future critics 
would feast on: snowboarding instruc- 
tor, nightclub bouncer, white-water- 
rafting guide, bungee-jumping assistant, 
actor, camp counselor. (Harper, on a 
visit to a summer camp last year, joked 
to a 20-something ex-counselor, “You 
could be leader of the Liberal Party!”) 
Today, Trudeau is more likely to refer to 
his time teaching high school, chairing 
a youth service organization, and sitting 
on the board of directors of the Cana- 
dian Avalanche Foundation. 

Trudeau was elected to parliament, 
to represent Papineau, Quebec, one 
of Canada’s poorest and most ethni- 
cally diverse electoral districts, in 2008. 
When he arrived in Ottawa, the Liberal 
Party was in disarray. Long described as 
Canada’s “natural governing party,” it 
was losing ever more seats in parliament. 
In 2011, under the leadership of Michael 
Ignatieff, a once and future professor at 
Harvard’s Kennedy School 
of Government, the Lib- 
erals forfeited a record 43 
seats (including Ignatieff’s 
own, in Toronto). With 
fewer members of parlia- 
ment than the socialist New 
Democratic Party, the Lib- 
eral Party for the first time 
formed neither the govern- 
ment nor the opposition. 

In 2013, in the wake of 
this disaster, Trudeau was 
selected to lead the Liberal 
Party (beating out, among 
others, a constitutional lawyer with 
whom Pierre, at age 71, had fathered a 
daughter) . The day after his win, the Con- 
servative Party released an attack ad with 
the tagline “He’s in way over his head.” 
Between shots of a grave Harper inspect- 
ing a construction site and meeting with 
Barack Obama, the ad spliced slow- 
motion footage of a goateed Trudeau 
taking offhis shirt at a charity striptease. 

C ANADA IS AN essentially lib- 
eral country. Abortion, gun con- 
trol, health care, gay marriage, 
immigration— all the debates that still 


rage in the United States, Canadians 
long ago settled in favor of the left. But 
the country’s liberal soul has long com- 
peted with its mildly conservative brain, 
as its economy is well served by policies 
that befit a manufacturer and resource- 
exporter: free trade, industry-friendly 
environmental regulations, and a heel- 
dragging approach to climate change. 
Likewise, when it comes to foreign af- 
fairs, Canadians are torn between their 
self-image as a peace-loving people and 
the exigencies of their alliance with the 
superpower to the south. For nearly a de- 
cade, the conservative impulse has won 
out, in the form of Harper. 

As the Liberals see it. Harper’s conser- 
vatism is not so mild. “There is a stream 
within this government that is very much 
right-wing conservative, as you see in 
the United States,” Trudeau told me. He 
went on to suggest that Harper is out of 
step with the country’s fundamentally 
strong social conscience. “Maybe it’s 
because our winters are so long, or the 
spaces between the communities so 
big, that we had to learn to count on the 
benevolence of strangers.” 

Trudeau is positioning himself as a 
sensible, center-left alternative. Whereas 
Harper’s government has voted with 
Israel at the United Nations and joined 
with the Obama administration in Iraq, 
Tmdeau says he sees value in not always 
following Washington’s lead. At the same 
time, though, he is careful to distance 
himself from the New Democratic Party 
to his left. Unlike the NDP, Trudeau sup- 
ports Keystone XL, the proposed pipe- 
line that would bring oil from Alberta’s 
tar sands to the United States. And he 
backed an antiterrorism bill, introduced 
by Harper after the October shooting in 
Ottawa, that would expand the powers 
of Canada’s spy agency. These middle- 
of-the-road policies, combined with 
Trudeau’s personal magnetism, appear 
to he working: the Liberals raised a re- 
cord amount of money last year, and polls 
show them tied with the Conservatives. 

Earlier this year, pollsters asked Cana- 
dians which party leader would be best in 
various roles. Trudeau— who has, since 
joining parliament, smoked pot, gotten 
a tattoo, and practiced yoga in front of 
the parliament building— was the top 
choice for vacation buddy, dinner guest. 


Before 
politics, 
Trudeau held 
a series of 
odd jobs: 
nightclub 
bouncer, 
actor, camp 
counselor. 
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pet-sitter, movie recommender, and wil- 
derness survivor, and was rated “most 
likely to stop and help if your car was 
stranded.” Harper got picked for head of 
a company and contract negotiator. 

As the campaign has heated up, each 
candidate has been keen to poach the 
other’s strengths. Harper, trying to 
soften his image, went snowmobiling in 
Quebec and sang “Sweet Child o’ Mine” 
at a Christmas party. Trudeau, mean- 
while, is trying to boost his credibility 
on the economy. In recent months, Ca- 
nadian business pages have been filled 
with bad news: sliding oil prices, a weak- 
ening dollar, an interest-rate cut by the 
Bank of Canada. Although voters are 
inclined to punish incumbents during 
downturns, in this election a bad econ- 
omy may perversely help Harper, given 
that more voters view him as a compe- 
tent economic manager. 

And so, back in the banquet hall in 
Windsor, Trudeau was hammering home 
an economic message. He took Conser- 
vatives to task for introducing new tax 
cuts. He knocked them for failing to de- 
liver a budget on time, and for blaming 
the delay on market instability. “Tm a 
teacher,” he said. “Their excuses sound 
like the political equivalent of ‘The dog 
ate my homework.’ ” It was his biggest ap- 
plause line of the night. 

Trudeau stopped speaking and, right 
on cue, a pulsating track by the Toronto 
DJ deadmau5 started playing. He joined 
the crowd, posing for pictures, signing 
copies of his memoir, and recording a 
birthday video for someone’s mother. “I 
feel like I’m at a rock party,” an older fe- 
male fan said. Another woman called her 
friends Trudeau groupies. 

Still, the previous night’s rally, in 
London, Ontario, had been even more 
packed, with even more screaming. 
When at last Trudeau extricated himself 
from the Windsor crowd, he seemed let 
down. “It was a tough room,” he said, 
before heading off to finish his cold pizza. 
But there would be more opportunities to 
impress: a factory tour the next day, fol- 
lowed by a rally in Ottawa and another 
in Calgary, then a season of endless 
campaigning. m 

Stuart A. Reid is an editor at Foreign 
Affairs. 


Study of Studies 

WHEiUMOTIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE GOES BAD 

People skills can be a dangerous weapon. 

BY ANDREW GIAMBRONE 


II EOPLE 

II SKILLS” are 

almost always 

assumed to 
I be a good 

I thing. Search 

employment ads and you 
will find them listed as a 
qualification for a startling 
array of jobs, including 
Applebee’s host, weight- 
loss specialist, CEO, shoe 
salesperson, and (no joke) 
animal-care coordinator. 
The notion that people 
smarts might help you 
succeed got a boost a 
quarter century ago, when 
the phrase emotional 
intelligence, or El, entered 
the mainstream. Coined 
in a 1990 study [ 1 ], the 
term was popularized by 
Daniel Coleman’s 1995 
book [ 2 ]. Since then, 
scores of researchers 
have shown how being 
in touch with feelings— 
both your own and other 
people’s— gives you an 
edge: compared with 
people who have average 
El, those with high El do 
better at work [ 3 ], have 
fewer health problems [ 4 ], 
and report greater life 
satisfaction [ 5 ]. 

There’s a catch, 
though: other researchers 
have recently examined 
what they call “the dark 
side” of El, and their find- 
ings suggest an unnerving 


link between understand- 
ing people and using 
them. Last year, a group 
of Austrian psychologists 
reported a correlation be- 
tween El and narcissism, 
raising the possibility that 
narcissists with high El 
might use their “charm- 
ing, interesting, and even 
seductive” qualities for 
“malicious purposes,” 



such as deceiving oth- 
ers [ 6 ]. Similarly, a 2014 
study linked “narcissistic 
exploitativeness” with 
“emotion recognition”— 
those who were prone to 
manipulating others were 
better at reading them [ 7 ]. 

Another study 
found that “Machia- 
vellians” (those who 
rated high on a scale of 
“Machiavellianism”— 
essentially, manipula- 
tiveness) with high El 
were more likely to have 
publicly embarrassed 
someone else for self- 
promotional reasons [ 8 ]. 


Happily for the rest of 
us, there don’t seem to 
be many emotionally 
intelligent Machiavellians 
on the loose— Scottish re- 
searchers found Machia- 
vellianism to be inversely 
correlated with El [ 9 ]. 

Less happily, at least 
for those of us with jobs, 
the workplace seems to 
provide ample oppor- 
tunities for people with 
high El— be they narcis- 
sists, Machiavellians, 
or everyday strivers— to 
behave deviously. A 2010 
journal article reviewed 
“self-serving” uses of El 
in office settings, such as 
“focusing on strategically 
important targets” (sub- 
ordinates, rivals, super- 
visors) and working to 
“distort, block or amplify 
rumors, gossip, and other 
types of emotion-laden 
information” [ 10 ]. 

Finally, a note of cau- 
tion to those hoping high 
El might help them get 
ahead: it is not always 
an asset. In a 2013 study, 
college students were 
shown news footage of 
people pleading for a 
missing family member’s 
return— half of whom 
were in fact respon- 
sible for the person’s 
disappearance. When 
the students rated the 
sincerity of these pleas, 
those with higher El 
were more likely to be 
duped, perhaps due to 
overconfidence in their 
ability to read others [ 11 ]. 
So don’t underestimate 
people skills— but don’t 
overestimate them, 
either. Reading emotions 
doesn’t mean you can 
read minds. 
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THE SMART DRESS 

As technology and fashion converge, get ready for 3-D-printed shoes, 
special parkas for smoggy days, and maybe even jeans that fit. 

BY ROBINSON MEYER 


P hotography, telephony, 
music, journalism, pocket calcula- 
tors. The list of industries thrown 
off course by the iPhone is long. 
Now, with the Apple Watch, it 
seems as if the California tech 
industry is at last coming for one 
of the oldest of old-world trades: fashion. 

What we call fashion is, of course, 
vast and varied. It includes sneakers and 
sweaters, wedding rings and workout 
wear. Even if Apple sells as many watches 
as it has sold phones (an unlikely proposi- 
tion), the company will directly influence 
only one narrow part of our attire. Still, 
the new watch heralds a broader conver- 
gence between the things we use and the 
things we wear. In a series of conversa- 
tions, designers, engineers, and futurists 
told me that they expect many pieces 
of technology to look more like fashion 


going forward— worn on our bodies, de- 
signed to make a personal statement, 
subject to fads. At the same time, they 
said, old-fashioned fashion will become 
technologized. The look and feel of 
future clothing won’t be influenced by 
Apple Watch-style glass and steel as 
much as by standard business practices 
applied in a new way. Boring, buzzword-y 
supply-chain management— and inno- 
vative manufacturing techniques, too— 
might just bring you new pieces of cus- 
tom jewelry each day, or pants that are 
truly your size. 



From Wearables to 
Implantables 


At their most basic, wearables— short 
for wearable technology— comprise a 
microchip, a data sensor, and a connec- 
tion to another device. Together, these 


A Brief Chronicle 
of Fashion 
Technology 


Circa 1510: A German 
locksmith creates the 
first pocket watch. 


1764: The spinning 
jenny is invented, 
to spin cotton. 
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three elements either collect informa- 
tion (as a pedometer does) or deliver in- 
formation (as a hearing aid does). Some 
wearables, like the Apple Watch, do both. 
Until now, personal-data collection has 
mostly been the domain of the “quanti- 
fied self” movement, whose members 
see life as one big data-tracking oppor- 
tunity. (Some QS devotees go well be- 
yond counting their steps— they record 
their moods, their social activities, even 
their sex lives with varying degrees of 
persnicketiness.) 

But a number of companies are devel- 
oping wearable sensors designed to ap- 
peal to a wider population. This summer, 
for example, the start-up Athos plans to 
release a line of formfitting sportswear 
with embedded sensors that will tell 
users exactly which muscles they’re 
exercising during a workout and how 
hard they’re working them. For clothing 
with sensors to go mass-market, how- 
ever, companies will need to accom- 
modate customers’ divergent tastes by 
giving them lots of options. “If there’s a 
smart-shoe category, you’re not going to 
have just one pair of smart shoes,” says 
Mary Huang, a technologist whose New 
York design studio. Continuum, has been 
a pioneer in 3-D printing. Shoes, after 
all, are differentiated by where they’re 
worn— you wouldn’t hike in heels— so 
you’ll want multiple pairs, with multiple 
functions. Hiking boots might have a pe- 
dometer and a GPS receiver, while dress 
shoes could monitor muscle stress points. 
Other sensors might wind up only in cer- 
tain garments. A Netherlands-based firm 
recently made a prototype of a parka that 
alerts its wearer to poor air quality (it also 
has a mask with a built-in air filter) . 

Most of the people I spoke with pre- 
dicted a proliferation of ever-tinier sen- 
sors. Crystal Beasley, a technologist 
turned clothing entrepreneur, imagines 
modules small enough to fit in a necklace; 
presumably, they could log health data, 
or buzz when you get a text. One day 
we might forgo wearables and implant 


1851: Elias Howe patents 
the Automatic Continuous 
Clothing Closure, a pre- 
cursor of the modern zipper. 
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microchips in our bodies. But well before 
then, Huang says, we may stop thinking 
about wearables as technology. “Where 
the technology starts to disappear is even 
before it gets embedded into people’s 
arms,” she told me. “It’s where it gets em- 
bedded in products you don’t even think 
about being technology.” 


WM Bespoke for All 

■■ Even wearables’ fans predict 
that, going forward, sensors won’t be 
the main technological force changing 
fashion. In fact, they say, some of the 
production and distribution processes 
that will come into play— customization, 
just-in-time manufacturing (whereby 
only a small amount of inventory is kept 
on hand), and online shopping— aren’t 
new at all. But the entrepreneurs I spoke 
with said that most clothing makers are 
lousy at maintaining tight supply lines 
and using data to predict demand, prac- 
tices that are standard in other industries. 
In the short term, start-ups like Everlane, 
an online-only clothing retailer, hope 
to take advantage of this deficiency by 
better managing (or rather, minimizing) 
inventory. Things could change even 
more dramatically with a new kind of 
manufacturing— let’s call it “just after 
time.” If something isn’t made until you 
order it, it can be customized. And cus- 
tomization could lead to a totally differ- 
ent experience for all consumers, not just 
the technologically inclined. 

Beasley, a former user-experience 
designer at Mozilla, recently spotted a 
business opportunity in the fact that few 
women think their clothes fit them well. 
“There’s an industry stat that women 
try on ii pairs of jeans before they pick 
one,” she told me. “We don’t look at that 
many houses before we buy one.” So 
she founded and crowd-funded Qcut, a 
Portland, Oregon-based company that, 
instead of producing lo standard sizes, 
will soon offer more than 400 differ- 
ent “patterns” of jeans. To be matched 
with the best possible pair, a woman will 


provide familiar measurements, list the 
jeans brand and size that fit her best, and 
explain which parts of most jeans don’t fit 
her well. Beasley has insourced, by creat- 
ing her ovm factory, because she couldn’t 
find an apparel contractor capable of ac- 
cepting an order for, say, 70 pairs of jeans 
a day, each one a different size. Instead, 
most contractors expected her to order 
jeans in batches of thousands. 

Design It Yourself 

The next step for custom manu- 
facturing will likely involve 3-D printing, 
which allows a design to be made on a 
onetime basis. Huang suggested that 
we might see “instantaneous consump- 
tion”: a person might, say, print herself 
a new pair of shoes or earrings each day. 
Eor less than $10 o, you can already order 
3-D-printed custom jewelry; footwear is 
coming soon. The design studio Nervous 
System even lets users custom-design a 
3-D-printable evening dress, known as a 
Kinematics dress. The “fabric” for each 
dress is made from thousands of inter- 
locking hard-plastic hinges. Whereas 
many 3-D-printed items of this size re- 
quire additional assembly after printing, 
because they are too large to print all at 
once, a Kinematics dress emerges from 
the printer in one continuous piece that 
is then unfolded into its final 3-D con- 
figuration. Perhaps because each dress 
costs about $4,000 to print, fewer than 
a dozen have been made. (One was ac- 
quired by New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art last year.) 

As 3-D printing lets designers execute 
previously impractical shapes and pat- 
terns, our tastes may change. Nervous 
System’s software derives the interlock- 
ing hinges’ configurations from the nat- 
ural world, and as a result, the studio’s 
products tend to have an organic, fractal 
appearance. Huang’s clothing has an 
unusual polygonal pattern. Such designs 
foretell a time when a brand’s proprietary 
algorithms may create a look every bit as 
distinctive as, say. Burberry’s plaid. And 


3 


while 3-D printing is still limited to hard 
materials like plastic and brass, future 
machines will almost certainly be able to 
produce one-off designs from other ma- 
terials: already, Knyttan, a London-based 
company, has developed software that 
enables an industrial knitting machine 
to make custom sweaters and scarfs. 

B Changing Dress Codes 

fashion shocks driven by cultural 
conditions are harder to predict: we’ve 
never been very good at forecasting fu- 
ture clothing tastes, at least judging from 
the ubiquity of androgynous jumpsuits 
in 20th-century sci-fi. (Then again, the 
London department store Selfridges re- 
cently said it would temporarily abolish 
its men’s and women’s sections in favor 
of a unisex section called “Agender.”) 

Will climate change exact its own de- 
mands, perhaps driving us toward materi- 
als (hemp, for example) that don’t require 
much water or energy to produce? In an 
age of surveillance, will privacy concerns 
influence what we wear, at least under 
certain circumstances? Last year, as I de- 
scribed in an online article for The Atlan- 
tic, I tried out “facial anti-algorithmic 
dazzle,” freaky camouflage makeup de- 
signed by the artist Adam Harvey to foil 
facial-identification algorithms. I found 
that the same makeup that made me in- 
conspicuous to cameras made me incred- 
ibly conspicuous to humans. Euturists are 
working on subtler solutions. A Dutch 
firm has made infrared-light-emitting 
glasses meant to confound security cam- 
eras, while an artist named James Bridle 
has made a shoulder pad that alerts its 
wearer to nearby surveillance cameras. 

And so the hunt for the next look will 
continue— though sometimes the shock 
of the new may arrive via the resilient 
old. NARTS, the trade association for 
thrift stores, reports that in 2013 and 2014 
the number of clothing-resale stores in 
the U.S. increased by 7 percent. In the 
back of your closet is somebody else’s 
fashion future. B 


1955: George de Mestral, a 
Swiss engineer, patents Vel- 
cro, inspired by a burdock burr 
that got stuck to his pants. 



1992: LA Gear 
introduces battery- 
powered children’s 
sneakers that light up. 



2014: The design studio 
Nervous System creates 
its first Kinematics dress, 
using a 3-D printer. 
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2024: The Gap begins 
offering same-day 
custom jeans. 
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tiTe modern price of getting a tagle 

why paying for restaurant reservations could turn out well for everyone 

BY TIM HARFORD 


T he next time you’re fortu- 
nate enough to have dinner at 
a high-end restaurant, take a 
moment to enjoy not only the 
food and wine, but the frisson 
of a really good puzzle: Why do 
restaurants price things the way 
they do? 

The markup on food makes sense. It 
takes time and skill to prepare the per- 
fect cold-smoked salmon with balsamic- 
vinegar sorbet. But why are the wine 
prices so inflated? How hard can it be 
to pop open a bottle? Meanwhile, rest- 
room access is free and unlimited for 
customers— a curious cross-subsidy. 

Most mysterious of all: When reserva- 
tions at hot new restaurants are so sought- 
after, why are they simply given away? 

It turns out that economics nerds like 


me aren’t the only ones asking these 
questions. Silicon Valley start-ups have 
not yet figured out a way to monetize the 
restaurant restroom— give them time— 
but in the past year or so, quite a few 
have zoomed in on the hitherto under- 
exploited market for reservations. 

Their strategies have varied. TableS, 
for example, has partnered with restau- 
rants in Miami, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and San Francisco 
that set aside tables specifically for 
Tables to sell through its app. The com- 
pany charges up to $25 for a table, and it 
splits the fee down the middle with the 
restaurant. Resy, an app that currently 
partners with restaurants in four major 
cities, is similar. 

ReservationHop and the Orwellian- 
sounding Food for All, on the other hand. 


both started out selling reservations 
without restaurants’ knowledge. Under 
a hail of complaints (“Everyone seems 
mad at ReservationHop,” TechCrunch 
noted last year), the latter stopped 
operating altogether while the former, 
following its “soft pivot” to increased 
coordination with restaurants, made 
a “hard pivot”— expect to see celebrity 
couples adopting this phrase to describe 
their divorces— and abandoned the res- 
ervation business entirely. 

Killer Rezzy, which operates in New 
York, is a sort of hybrid. The company 
is keen to mention its revenue-sharing 
partnerships with “the best and most 
sought-after restaurants.” Nonetheless, 
the site also sells reservations for res- 
taurants without sharing revenue, and 
sometimes without their cooperation 
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at all. The company’s founder, Sasha 
Tcherevkoff, is unapologetic: his aim 
is to keep his customers happy, he says, 
whether the restaurants approve or not. 

And then there’s Shout, an online 
marketplace like eBay that in principle 
could be used to traffic pretty much 
anything, but that in practice appears 
mostly to involve people selling New 
York City restaurant reservations to one 
another. 

Outrage about all this has been lib- 
erally expressed in Twitter storms and 
on food blogs, by customers who don’t 
want to pay for something they feel 
should be free, and by restaurateurs 
who object to having their reservations 
sold without permission or who simply 
believe the idea lacks class. 

But why, exactly, do these reserva- 
tion traders make us uncomfortable? 
And what does their existence tell us 
about what’s being gained and lost in 
our ongoing march toward a commod- 
itized, peak-priced economy? 

These new companies are actually 
violating two subtly separate traditions. 
One is the idea that a meal is a meal, and 
the price should be the same whether it 
is served at 5 p.m. on a Monday or 8 p.m. 
on a Friday. The second is that a res- 
ervation is part of a meal, not a separate 
commodity with its own price. The res- 
ervation sellers have crossed both lines, 
treading on the pristine sanctity of res- 
taurant customs. 

Let’s first consider the idea that res- 
ervations should not be bought and sold. 
It’s true that certain things change when 
they involve a financial transaction. It 
would be odd to pay your mother-in- 
law for Thanksgiving dinner. The most 
casual of one-night stands is regarded 
as qualitatively different from paying 
for sex with a professional. The gift of a 
kidney seems noble; the sale of a kidney, 
not so much. 

Perhaps all of this is what Tina 
Vaughn, a Manhattan restaurateur, had 
in mind when she criticized reservation 
sales in a New York Times article last 
year that was headlined “Hospitality 
Has No Price.” But I’m sure that if I 
were to dine at Vaughn’s restaurant, 
the Simone, she would be unimpressed 
if I left without paying on the basis that 
“the pan-roasted black sea bass has no 


price.” The meal is a market commod- 
ity, so why claim that the reservation is 
something altogether different? 

What’s more, while restaurants have 
traditionally treated the reservation as 
an integral part of the meal, their cus- 
tomers can already unbundle the two 
if they wish by simply not showing up. 
No-shows are a nightmare for restau- 
rant owners— reportedly affecting 10 to 
20 percent of tables— but it is hardly a 
shock that when restaurants give away 
scarce reservations, some customers 
treat them as valueless. 

What about the separate question 
of whether you should pay more on a 
Friday night than early in the evening 
midweek? In the economics textbooks, 
it’s a simple case of supply and demand. 
And, of course, restaurants already 
dabble with peak pricing, although 
most of them would never describe it as 
such. A 30 percent discount for off-peak 
diners just sounds tacky. 

Try a “pretheater menu” 
instead— so civilized! And 
no restaurant would be so 
crass as to add a surcharge 
to the usual menu simply 
because it’s Valentine’s 
Day. Instead, “special 
menus” are devised for the 
holiday, giving a decorous 
excuse for charging extra. 

There are limits to how 
far a restaurant can take 
such strategies. And thank 
goodness, most of us 
would say, because peak 
pricing privileges the rich. But such argu- 
ments are more persuasive when we are 
talking about access to basic health care 
or voting. When we’re debating who gets 
a table at the Slanted Door in San Fran- 
cisco, then the case has a little less bite. 

More to the point— and this will sur- 
prise some people— charging extra for 
tables at busy times should ultimately 
benefit almost everyone. 

This is because the status quo is 
wasteful. A restaurant that could earn 
revenue from charging you for a res- 
ervation earns nothing from making 
you wait in line, but you bear a cost 
either way. And although “first come, 
first served” may seem fair, the idea takes 
no account of customers’ willingness 


to pay. I may be desperate to try a new 
restaurant, while you chose it at random, 
but if you called the restaurant first, you 
have the reservation. Everybody could 
be better off, but only if we’re willing to 
violate the taboos against buying and 
selling reservations and against the peak 
pricing of meals. 

How might reservation apps and 
peak pricing make us better off, espe- 
cially those of us on a budget? Restaura- 
teurs will make more money in the short 
run. In the long run, this means more 
restaurants, more tables, and keener 
competition for customers. That, in turn, 
means that even if prices rise at peak 
times, prices at other times should fall. 
Richer customers will get convenience, 
while thriftier customers will pay less 
than they did before. 

The coldly rational vision offered 
by the reservation apps, in other words, 
makes some social sense. It’s a vision of 
a world in which anyone 
can pay extra to get a table 
for a special occasion, yet 
everyone has more choices 
and more opportunities 
to save money by choosing 
an off-peak sitting. Why, 
then, does the whole idea 
fill many restaurateurs— 
and many patrons, too— 
with horror? 

The answer is a four- 
letter word: Uber. Just as 
the reservation-selling 
apps promise dining con- 
venience for a price, Uber 
promises to get you a car whenever you 
want it— after the football game, on New 
Year’s Eve, during a deadly armed siege 
in downtown Sydney— provided you are 
willing to pay. 

The problem is that the company’s 
‘surge pricing” can mean you’ll pay hun- 
dreds of dollars for a short journey at 
the busiest times. Uber quickly backed 
away from surge pricing during the 
December 2014 siege in Sydney, but in 
general it has been unrepentant about 
the policy despite ceaseless wails of 
protest from customers and journalists. 
Unlike your neighborhood restaurant, 
Uber believes in prices that sharply 
adjust to supply and demand, and 
it is willing to endure the grousing 


Why should 
the price of 
a meal he the 
same whether 
it’s served 
at 5 p.m. on 
a Monday 
or 8 p.m. on 
a Friday? 
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that this position entails. 

Back in 1986, a team of psychologists 
and economists researched the ques- 
tion of how market logic can be limited 
by our perceptions of fairness. Jack 
Knetsch, Richard Thaler (a co-author 
of Nudge), and Daniel Kahneman (a 
psychologist who subsequently won the 
Nobel Memorial Prize in Economic Sci- 
ences) asked people how they felt about 
scenarios such as this: “A hardware store 
has been selling snow shovels for $15. 
The morning after a large snowstorm, 
the store raises the price to $20.” 

They found that although the market 
logic is clear enough, most people find 
this practice unfair. We do not like being 
exploited, and knowledge of the laws 
of supply and demand does not change 
that visceral response. Uber decided to 
employ surge pricing despite the risk of 
alienating customers. As an insurgent 
with no preexisting customer relation- 
ship, it could take the view that any 
publicity is good publicity. Few other 
companies are willing to tread that path 
so brazenly. 

Even Steve Jobs had to apologize 
for peak pricing. The original iPhone 
debuted with a $599 price tag, but 
after the first rush of orders died down, 
Apple cut the price to $399. That made 
economic sense: Initial demand was 
high, so why not charge a premium 
to those folks who wanted to be early 
adopters? Customers, however, did not 
see things that way. 

This is why most businesses are 
cautious about surge pricing, although 
some— including Uber and the airlines— 
have bitten the bullet. But concert pro- 
moters, sports teams, and restaurants 
have generally preferred to make their 
customers wait, or go without, than en- 
rage them by asking the market price. 

So will reservation apps survive? 
Probably. Market logic demands that 
scarce commodities be traded in such a 
way that they reach the people most will- 
ing to pay, even though our gut tells us 
that this is no way for our favorite restau- 
rant (or band, or sports team) to behave. 

The obvious way to resolve the ten- 
sion is by outsourcing the blame, which 
may explain why tech start-ups have 
taken the step of selling reservations 
while restaurants themselves maintain 
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a dignified distance. Sasha Tcherevkoff 
of Killer Rezzy says that some restau- 
rants refuse their share of the revenue 
that would come with a partnership, yet 
cooperate willingly with his efforts to 
prebook reservations for resale. They’re 
happy to fill their tables with high-rolling 
customers who reliably show up, but 
they don’t want to be associated with 


the sale of their reservations. 

Annoying as it may be, the reserva- 
tion market will help the restaurant 
industry work better. Just don’t expect 
many restaurateurs to say so publicly. K\ 

Tim Harford is a Financial Times 
columnist and the author o/The 
Undercover Economist Strikes Back. 



VERY SHORT BOOK EXCERPT 
WOMB AND OOOM 

© Let me say something potentially controversial about female 
anatomy. Women are not only saddled with the entire excruciat- 
ing, immobilizing burden (sorry, “privilege”) of childbearing. Among 
nature’s other little jokes at our expense is the placement of the clito- 
ris, a primary locale of female sexual pleasure, at some remove from 
the vagina, a primary locale of human sexual intercourse. Perhaps 
this mainly affects women who have sex with men, but that’s still 
a majority of us. Apparently some percentage of men don’t auto- 
matically fathom these anatomical complexities— or so say research- 
ers who’ve compared women’s orgasm rates with men’s, on which 
score women lag far behind. (I realize that orgasms aren’t the sole 
index of sexual pleasure, but surely they’re something.) 

Now, we could conclude that women are anatomically con- 
structed in such a way that a certain amount of sexual dissatisfaction 
comes with the territory, and leave it at that. But mostly we don’t say 
this, because the socially favored narrative at the moment is that 
sexual pleasure is as much a woman’s right as it is a man’s— even the 
men’s magazines say so! Pretty much everyone these days knows 
that, with a small amount of reeducation and communication, men 
can be schooled into becoming better lovers. A lot of men take pride 
in developing such skills— I’ve seen T-shirts to this effect. 

When it comes to sexual pleasure, culture overrides anatomy. Yet 
when it comes to maternity, somehow everyone’s a raging biological 
determinist. Women aren’t just the designated child bearers; we’re 
typically appointed the social role of raising children too, leading to 
the well-rehearsed motherhood-versus-career dichotomy. Except 
that it’s not a dichotomy; it’s a social choice masquerading as a natu- 
ral one. Society would find different ways of organizing child-rearing 
if women were as inventive at demanding maternity reform as we’ve 
been about equity in sexual pleasure. 

— Adapted from “Maternal Instincts,” by Laura Kipnis, in Selfish, 
Shallow, and Self-Absorbed: Sixteen Writers on the Decision Not to Have Kids, 
edited by Meghan Daum (published in April by Picador) 
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Works in Progress 


PYRAMID SCHEME 

A new kind of high-rise on Manhattan’s West Side 


BY KRISTON CAPPS 

IRECTLY SOUTH OF 

Hell’s Kitchen In New 
York City, along the 
six-year-old High Line 
park, luxury residen- 
tial buildings by some of 
the world’s most famous 
architects are popping up. 
To the neighborhood’s east, 
the soaring towers of Bil- 
lionaires’ Row cast shadows 
over Central Park. But Hell’s 
Kitchen itself still seems an 
unlikely destination for high 
design— especially the site 
on West 57th Street where 
W57 is rising. 

An apartment building 
framed by a Con Edison 
power plant, a Department 



of Sanitation garage, and 
the West Side Highway© 
would seem doomed to 
gray mediocrity. And yet the 



pyramid taking shape here 
may be the most dynamic 
design to emerge from the 
construction boom reshap- 
ing much of Manhattan. 

Actually, pyramid Isn’t 
exactly the word for W57. 
Neither is tetrahedron, 
although that’s closer. 
Technically speaking. It is 
a hyperbolic paraboloid, 
according to Bjarke Ingels 
of the Bjarke Ingels Group 
(BIG), the Danish architec- 
tural firm responsible for 
W57. Its parabolic pitch is 
key to how it solves so many 
problems at once. 

The steep slope of the 
building (seen here in cross- 
section O) lends it the scale 
and vertiginous grandeur 
of a skyscraper. W57’s roof 
is “the height of a handrail” 
at its lowest point. Ingels 
says, while Its tallest point is 
“the height of a high-rise.” 
The building’s northern 
and eastern faces o have 
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straight edges extending to 
its 450-foot-tall apex, while 
the southwest facade— 
which also serves as the 
roof— follows a parabolic 
dip O. It’s as if someone had 
tugged on one of the faces 
of the pyramid from the 
inside, causing the surface 
to sag. 

Ingels describes this 
third-facade-cum-roof as 
“the main experiment of 


the building.” Sliced into it 
horizontally, like perfora- 
tions, are dozens of ter- 
races, which provide the 
apartments inside with 
floor-to-ceiling windows. A 
courtyard cutaway— part of 
the roof is basically scooped 
out in order to catch sun- 
light and views©— means 
lots of the residents in units 
on the east end of the build- 
ing will face the same sun- 
set over the Hudson River as 
their neighbors to the west. 
In a more traditional high- 
rise configuration, these 
eastern units wouldn’t have 
this view. But W57 essen- 
tially has no bad seats. 

The cutaway also creates 
a central courtyard with 
still more views of the Hud- 
son O, a feature inspired 
by European perimeter 


blocks (city blocks in which 
an outer ring of housing 
surrounds a central open 
space O). This green oasis 
has the same proportions as 
Central Park— but “13,000 
times smaller,” Ingels says. 

As for views of the 
building, what it looks like 
will depend on where you 
stand. This is something 
of an Ingels signature: like 
big’s Amager Bakke facility 
in Copenhagen (a waste- 
to-energy plant that will 
double as a ski slope) and 
its Hualien residences in 
Taiwan (whose dramati- 
cally undulating green roofs 
are meant to echo the 
surrounding mountains), 
W57 looks different from 
various vantage points. 

From afar, certain facets 
of W57, including many of 
the apartments overlooking 
the courtyard, will appear 
almost textured, as the 
units seem to be stacked in 
a jagged offset pattern ©; 
meanwhile, the rest of the 
southwest facade/roof will 
be smooth. 

Because the developer 
wanted the roof to be “com- 
pletely indestructible,” 

Ingels told me, the archi- 
tects chose bead-blasted 
stainless steel. Hoping to 
avoid a flaw of Frank Gehry’s 


Walt Disney Concert Hall, 
in Los Angeles— whose 
polished stainless-steel 
exterior gave off a glare that 
irritated its neighbors— BIG 
opted for a finish that’s 
more matte than mirrored. 
“When the sun sets over the 
Hudson River, it’s really go- 
ing to illuminate this warped 



piece of metal with the color 
of the sky,” Ingels says. To 
drivers on the West Side 
Highway, the building will 
look like a luminous triangle. 

The best view, however, 
will be off-limits to all but 
a handful of people. “Once 
this building is finished,” 
Ingels says, “probably the 
greatest theme-park ride 
in America is going to be 
the route as the window 
cleaner descends along the 
roof.” n 
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THOSE SAVVY MILLENNIALS 

BY GILLIAN B. WHITE 


MILLENNIALS, roughly defined as the generation of Ameri- 
cans born between 1980 and 2000, are set to overtake the 
Baby Boomers in population this year. Much has been made 
of how the tenuous outlook for today’s young adults— who 


entered the workforce just as the economy came crashing 
down— will reshape the country’s financial future. But though 
they’ll have to play catch-up on many fronts, they may be 
more ready for the challenge than they’re given credit for. 


© Eight in 10 Millennials say the recession taught them 
the importance of shoring up their bank accounts for 
the future. And that hard-won lesson is reflected in their 
financial habits: Millennial workers are saving for retirement 
earlier than previous generations did and, despite stagnant 
earnings, are stashing more than Gen Xers (born between 
the early 1960s and the late 1970s) did at the same age. 
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© Many fear that 
the economic 
downturn left Millenni- 
als too poor and wary 
to invest in traditional 
assets. But young 
adults living indepen- 
dently today, while 
not as flush as those a 
decade ago, are more 
likely than Gen Xers 
were at the same age 
to put money in banks 
and real estate. 


© Millennials also hold less 
credit-card debt than 
Gen Xers did at the same age. 


Percent of18-to-31-Year-Olds 
With Credit-Card Debt 
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O of course, some of the doomsaying is justified: Millennials are saddled with historic 
levels of student-loan debt, making them slow to strike out on their own. 


© But while student debt 
might delay marriage 
and kids, holding off could 
prove to be an advantage— at 
least for women. College- 
educated women who have 
their first child after age 30 
earn about 13 percent more 
than those who become 
mothers earlier, while those 
who delay marriage until 
their mid-30s take home an 
extra $18,152 each year. 


© And those pricey degrees might 
not be such a bad investment. 
With the highest college graduation 
rate of any generation, Millennials are 
well equipped for a job market that 
increasingly favors higher education. 
Anthony P. Carnevale, the director 
of the Georgetown University Center 
on Education and the Workforce, 
predicts that the wage premium for 
college graduates will keep growing— 
and that most new jobs will require 
postsecondary study. 


Jobs by Education Level Required 



• Master’s degree or better Bachelor’s degree 

# Associate’s degree Some college/no degree 

High-school diploma Lessthan high-school diploma 
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Introduction: Pew Research Center. 1. Wells Fargo; Transamerica Center for Retirement Studies; Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 2-3. Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 4. Brookings Institution. 5. Guttmacher Institute; The National Marriage 
Project at the University of Virginia, The National Campaign to Prevent Teen and Unplanned Pregnancy, Relate Institute. 6. Education Testing Service; Georgetown Public Policy Institute (2020 percentages add up to 101% because of rounding). 
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Great entertainment enriches our culture. When Netflix 
wanted to produce original programming and expand 
internationally, Morgan Stanley helped secure the funds. 
The financing helped Netflix become the world’s leading 
Internet television network. Netflix has grown to more than 
57 million streaming members in nearly 50 countries and 
changed the way we watch TV. From the writers' room to 
your living room, we’re helping fund the culture that makes 
us think, question and feel more. Capital creates change. 

morganstanley.com/netflix 






Netflix has grown to over 57 million streaming members in nearly 50 “ 
countries, as disclosed in its SEC filing on Form 10-K for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 2014. © 2015 Moraan Stanley. CRC1122255 04/15 
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/ THE OMNIVORE / 

The Flamethrower 

Is Renata Adler a custodian of classic journalistic values? 
Or a supremely overqualified troll? Both? 

By JAMES PARKER 


I T’S 19 67 , it’s 5 in the morning, and 
Renata Adler, a 28-year-old reporter 
for The New Yorker, is at a club on the 
Sunset Strip. She has been observing, 
in that limpid, discarnate New Yorker 
style— as if the writer’s brains have been 
preserved in a mason jar, with a single watchful 
orb of an eyeball floatingly attached— the local 
non-culture: the street preacher with his “prac- 
ticed homiletic quaver”; the hippie girl who says 
“Sometimes I think I’m dead and I’m hallucinating 
the whole thing”; the general sensation of a vague 
and rootless millenarianism, in which “there is 
nothing to do but to wait in some small cafe for 
the coming of the Word.” Now, at the Hullabaloo, 
with members of the Monkees and the Mamas & 
the Papas alongside her in the audience, Adler is 
watching the band Love. It is playing “with a kind 
of driving, electronic desperation,” and at the end 
of a song the crowd gives “a kind of desperation 
cheer, as one might cheer an acquittal verdict for 
a defendant against whom the case looked bad.” 

I love this little moment-in-prose— from “Fly 
Trans-Love Airways,” one of the pieces collected 
in After the Tall Timber, a career-spanning new 
anthology of Adler’s nonfiction— because, just for 
a second, I know something Renata Adler doesn’t. 
I know that within a year, this band in which she 
is not particularly interested. Love, will record 
Forever Changes, a glassy, paranoid masterpiece, 
an album worthy of her own freakishly advanced 
sensibilities: Anr/ the water’s turned to blood /And if 
you don’t think so / Go turn on your tub. And know- 
ing this, I understand that there is something truly, 
yes, psychedelic about Renata Adler. 

I don’t mean drugs, of course. Forget drugs. 
Adler, now 76, has always written as if she’s 
never taken a drug in her life— as if the fiercest, 
purest jinni of a mind-expanding molecule, upon 
approaching the crystal ramparts of her conscious- 
ness, would wither up in shame. Her reputation, in 
mid-2015, feels floaty and diffracted- quite Inter- 
net, really, in that it doesn’t completely scan, and 
it has an undertow. Some people adore her fiction: 
her two novels, Speedboat (1976) and Pitch Dark 
(1983), were reprinted to fresh accolades in 2013. 
Other people are just discovering her journalism. 
And you can’t help gawping at Richard Avedon’s 
rock-star beautiful ’70s photographs of her, like 
the one on the cover of After the Tall Timber— 
denim, range-measuring gaze, her famous thick 
braid hanging like a hunter’s trophy. A surplus 
of edge. She appears ready to saunter up to the 
cockpit, produce a pearl-handled pistolet, and 
suggest with ghostly good breeding that the pilot 
fly her to Tripoli. Which is actually how many of 
her peers see Renata Adler— as a zealot on a private 
mission of disruption. But we’ll get to that. 

Adler is, before anything, old-school ^0 
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Manhattan highbrow— steeped in excellence, the 
clinkety-clink of cocktail glasses, acuity and charm, 
a lost age. When she joined The New Yorker in 1963, 
having studied at Bryn Mawr, the Sorbonne, and 
Harvard, her colleagues had names like Gardner 
Botsford and St. Clair McKelway. She was engaged 
for a time (gossip, but relevant) to Edmund Wil- 
son’s son. She did not admire— “detested,” in 
fact— the sprawling and subjectivized New Jour- 
nalism (Wolfe, Mailer, etc.). The vulgar fact of 
the writer-reporter’s existence, his blundering 
actuality, was not to be advertised, oh dear me 
no, but sublimated into immaculate syntax and 
telling detail. And yet, under that translucent 
superiority of style, there’s a hum, a glimmer, a 
threat— most un-iVcw Yorker-ish—to Adler’s New 
Yorker pieces: the “scruffy, dazed, and twitching 
hen” in a Biafran marketplace, the woman who 
approaches G. Gordon Liddy in the street and 
says to him (“perfectly amiably”), “Death to the 
CIA.” She possessed a set of literary instincts not 
quite as canine as, say. Hunter S. Thompson’s— 
they lacked his snarl and drool, his hallucinatory 
hackles— but no less acute or telepathic, and in 
the end rather more dangerous. 

“Situations simply do not yield to the most likely 
stmctures of the mind.” So observes, prophetically, 
the young-woman-in-the-city narrator of Speedboat. 
Adler’s own accomplishments would be serial and 
rather anomalous. In 1968, she became the chief 
film critic for The New York Times, succeeding the 
eminent stodge Bosley Crowther. Her withering 
superlatives enraged the filmmaking community: 
‘the soundtrack ... is among the most crudely 
exacerbating ever put on film”; “of an awfulness 
that bends the mind”; “the most expensive, pious 
and repellent movie in the history of its peculiar 
genre.” (That last one was The Good, the Bad and 
the Ugly) But her prose was invincible, her smaller 
judgments brilliantly piercing: Norman Mailer, she 
noted, in his three-tough-guys-shooting-the-shit 
improvisation. Wild po, “looks more guarded 
than the most courtly formalist.” She quit after 
14 months— wearied by deadlines, subeditors, the 
hasty, pulpy feeling of working for a newspaper— 
and went back to The New Yorker. In 1974 she began 
a gig as a speechwriter for the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee’s Nixon impeachment 
inquiry. (What? Yup.) After that, she went to Yale 
Law School. In between, she published Speedboat, 
which one doesn’t so much read as throw open 
randomly, like the / Ching, to light upon some 
enigmatically barbed Girls-esque incident or an 
aphorism that could have come from her film 
reviews at The Times. “It is no accident that bore- 
dom and cruelty are great preoccupations in our 
time. They flourish in a single region of the mind.” 

To those in the business, in her business, Adler 
is known mainly for two whopping negatives. The 


first was her 8,ooo-word forensic obliteration of 
the film critic (and her New Yorker colleague) Pau- 
line Kael in The New York Review of Books in 1980. 
The article is like a midnight revenge attack from 
inside Kael’s authorial conscience— her every tic, 
solecism, and inauthenticity itemized in flaming 
letters on the scroll of judgment. The second was 
Adler’s 1999 memoir. Gone: The Last Days of The 
New Yorker, about the transition from the era of 
editor William Shawn (whom she loved, in her 
way) to the era of editor Tina Brown (whom she 
loved rather less)— about civilizational collapse, 
basically. The book is elegiac, amusing, vicious, 
partisan, jaundiced, disproportionate, intramural, 
sideswiping, face-stabbing, powerfully artistic in 
some of its characterizations (notably of Shawn), 
and a kind of extended moral blackout. By the 
end you’re asking yourself if you’ve been spend- 
ing time with a supremely overqualified troll. In 
due course, nearly a dozen unfriendly articles 
about Gone appeared in The New York Times, and 
so another flame cycle was initiated: Adler versus 
The Times. She wrote a much-too-long article in 
Harper’s arraigning her former employer (“the 
arch-censor”) on charges of ideological stulti- 
fication. Not much fun to read, but fabulously 
incautious and careericidal. “Suppose we blow up 
the whole thing,” the narrator of Speedboat had 
wondered. “Everything. Everybody. Me. Buildings. 
No room. Blast. All dead. No survivors.” 

Are you feeling it, the whirling duality of Renata 
Adler? Lamenting a decline in standards, a falling- 
away from the great days, she goes off (in her 
beautiful prose) like a barbarian blogger. Like, 
how come nobody around here has any fucking 
manners?! But if not for the out-of-scale ferocity 
of that, we wouldn’t have the tremendous meta- 
physical sobriety of this. Read it slowly, please. 

Not infrequently, an event so radical that it 
alters everything appears for a time to have had 
no effect, or even not to have occurred. This is 
true in personal as in public life. A loss, a flood, 
a medical diagnosis, a rolling of tanks toward 
the statehouse— life goes on apparently as 
usual. Nothing is changed. It is particularly 
tme of events that are irremediable. 

That’s how she opens “Irreparable Harm,” her 
2001 New Republic demolition of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in Bush v. Gore. A rolling of tanks 
toward the statehouse, a dopey editor chopping 
your copy, a tripping girl on the Sunset Strip, 
with Charles Manson in the wings ... It’s the 
signature note of her work: that faint chime, like 
a wineglass flicked at the rim, of apocalypse. She 
trembles, ultra-sensate. Invisibly, even modestly, 
the world just ended. Irremediable. Irreparable. 
But don’t you worry about it. Keep reading The 
New York Times. K\ 
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/ BOOKS / 


Mr. Bellow’s Planet 

Manic portraitist of the inner life, Saul Bellow never ceases 
to give biographers a hard time. 

By JUDITH SHULEVITZ 


W RITING A BIOGRAPHY of Saul Bellow must be 
like taking a test you’re doomed to flunk: Describe 
the life of a great self-describer. Bellow didn’t write 
autobiography, but he pulled the best details in his 
novels and stories out of his prodigious memory. 
No biographer could ever bring Bellow-level watt- 
age to his two main settings, the nostalgia-brightened streets of Chicago and 
the feverishly ratiocinating salons of American intellectuals. 

Nor could a biographer add nuance to Bellow’s maniacally elaborated 
portrait of his inner life. The thoughts and feelings of Bellow’s fictional 
counterparts don’t track his exactly, but they represent acts of self-mimesis. 
Bellow’s great subject is his own subjectivity. He announced as much on the 
first page of his first novel. Dangling Man (1944) . He aimed to dispense with 
the Hemingway-esque cult of “hardboiled-dom” and introduce a literature 


of exuberant self- involvement: “Iff had as many 
mouths as Siva has arms and kept them going all 
the time,” says Joseph, the novel’s Bellow-like 
protagonist, sounding a little like Walt Whitman, 
“I still could not do myself justice.” 

Well into his career. Bellow combined the 
confessional with a mid-century notion of alien- 
ation, which meant, for Bellow, man’s inability to 
get outside his own head. (I use the masculine 
advisedly; Bellow didn’t go deep enough into 
women’s heads to need to get out of them.) The 
torrential inner disputation that made Herzog feel 
so original when it was published in 1964 makes 
it uncomfortable to read now. Moses Herzog’s 
interiority is relentless, wounded, claustrophobia- 
inducing— as well as mordant, brilliant, and 
hilarious. Readers get no respite from the howls of 
humiliation and self-pity he sends up after being 
betrayed by his second wife, Madeleine, and his 
best friend. Herzog is the most loquacious victim 
among Bellow’s protagonists, but a similar note 
of aggrievement is audible in all of their voices, 
beneath the overtones of wry self-mockery. 

Bellow’s secondary and minor characters tend 
toward caricature— marvelous cartoons, most 
of them, sharply etched, wittily dissected, and 
fully alive. But they too come off as figures in 
Bellow’s internal dramas, unlike, say, Dickens’s 
grotesques, who were identifiable as social types. 
The magnificently bitchy Madeleine, an unmistak- 
able attack on Bellow’s actual second wife, was 
“drawn with pure venom,” as Irving Howe wrote 
in his review of the novel. Without Bellow’s fury, 
this demonic creation could never have achieved 
her unforgettable malevolence. 

The self-embedded quality of Bellow’s prose 
heightens the challenge of writing about him as a 
man. After Joseph and Herzog and Charlie Citrine 
of Humboldt’s Gift; after the memoir by an ex- 
literary agent and another by his eldest son; after 
the compendious volume of letters published in 
2010; after the self-referential essays, the speeches 
given at countless award ceremonies, and the 
interviews with Norman Manea and Philip Roth, 
collected and published this year as a volume titled 
There Is Simply Too Much to Think About; and after 
three biographies, what’s left to say? 


Z ACHARY LEADER, the latest Bellow 
biographer, has found plenty. His The 
Life of Saul Bellow is 832 pages long and 
the first of a planned two-volume treatment. It 
traces the author’s life from his birth, in 1915, to 
1964, when he was 49 and had written six of his 
14 novels. (Bellow died in 2005, at 89.) As Leader 
admits, he had a big advantage over his predeces- 
sors. By the time he began doing his research. 
Bellow was dead, no longer able to deploy 
the evasiveness shading into nastiness with 
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which he’d sabotaged so many previous efforts 
to uncover his secrets. “I am no more keen about 
a biography than I am about reserving a plot for 
myself at 26th and Harlem Avenue,” he wrote in 
1990 to a friend being interviewed by the biog- 
rapher James Atlas. The pending publication of 
Atlas’s book inspired a letter to another friend in 
2000: “There is a parallel between his book and 
the towel with which the bartender cleans the bar.” 
Leader, by contrast, is the authorized biographer, 
handpicked by Bellow’s widow and given access 
to previously unavailable papers. 

So what do we learn from a biographer freed 
from the need— conscious or unconscious— to 
please or punish this prickly colossus? The answer 
is a lot and not enough. Leader is statesmanlike, 
fair-minded. He acknowledges in the introduction 
that great artists are not necessarily family men 
and that Bellow helped himself to his friends’ and 
relatives’ life stories even when they would have 
preferred their privacy. Then Leader moves on. 
He is particularly felicitous in his descriptions 
of Bellow’s parents and their struggles. Their 
generation survived a murderously anti-Semitic 
Russia and the life of impoverished immigrants 
in North America to become giants who stalk 
Bellow’s tales, spitting a Yiddish that inflects his 
multi-accented prose. You just can’t understand 
Bellow’s gorgeously idiosyncratic style, his jazzy 
high-low argot, or his greatest characters— the 
raconteurs, finaglers, and charlatans, such as 
William Einhorn in The Adventures of Augie March, 
Dr. Tamkin in Seize the Day, and Valentine Gers- 
bach in Herzog- without understanding the dis- 
locations and wiliness and zeal to get by or get over 
that drove Bellow’s progenitors and kin. 

Yet there’s something odd about the way this 
biography proceeds. Leader relies on external 
sources for the basic facts of Bellow’s life but 
fills them in with Bellow’s own words. Family 
members recount stories about Bellow’s father, 
Abraham, who was bad at business, but most of 
the details about his professional failures at farm- 
ing, baking, and bootlegging come from Bellow. 
(Abraham Anally made it in the coal business, with 
the help of his older sons.) And we come to know 
Abraham as a man— physically abusive but loving; 
part tyrant, part schlemiel; a big, melodramatic, 
almost vaudevillian personality stuck in his Old 
World Yiddishkeit— almost entirely through 
descriptions of the fathers in Herzog and Bellow’s 
most autobiographical work, the never-flnished 
Memoirs of a Bootlegger’s Son, from which Leader 
generously quotes. “You see what die Mama and 
I have gone through to keep coats on your backs 
and shoes on your feet and bring you up as Jews 
and not as enemies of Jews,” Bellow has his father 
say in Memoirs. The narrator then offers this cold- 
eyed commentary: “When Pa spoke such things 


in his whisper, wide-eyed, he bent his knees— his 
body sank a little, he swayed it sidewards ... He 
behaved like a painted man on the stage in the 
role of a poor Jew.” 

We read a few pages about Humboldt Park, 
where Bellow spent much of his childhood, but 
see Chicago as marked by “an unreasonable kind 
of emptiness,” largely void of beauty “unless 
you had the gift of deeper perception,” because 
that’s how Bellow saw it. We perceive his mother, 
Liza— a relatively well-off merchant’s daughter 
turned worn-out housewife— as “the source of 
all human connectedness” because Bellow felt 
unconditionally loved by her: “When you fell 
down the stairs and got a big bump on your head,” 
he once said in an interview, “her crying aloud and 
solicitude made you feel that you were— it never 
even entered your mind that you were anything 
but— cherished.” 

The urge to poach such vivid portraiture must 
have been hard to resist, and Leader’s borrowings 
provide an excellent introduction to Bellow’s 
world. But they also pose an epistemological 
problem. Biography by way of empathetic iden- 
tification works when we don’t know how a sub- 
ject experienced his life, but Bellow shared that 
information in abundance. What we don’t know 
are the things he wouldn’t or couldn’t reveal, and 
what we crave is a wider view than his one-point 
perspective allows us. 

EADER DOES STEP BAG K to reconsider 
one crucial subject. The rap against Bellow 
is that he maligned four of his five wives, 
especially in his fiction. This is true, and Leader 
is savvy enough not to take Bellow’s word about 
them. Wife No. 1, Anita, is shown as the under- 
appreciated mainstay she obviously was. As for 
wife No. 2, Sondra Tsehaebasov Bellow (Bellow 
called her Sasha) , the model for the evil Madeleine, 
Leader has a scoop: an unpublished memoir 
shared with him after Bellow’s death. By her own 
account, Sasha was a vulnerable child-woman 
lacking basic life skills. From childhood and into 
her teens, she says, she was the victim of incest 
committed by her father. When Bellow took up 
with her, he was 37 and she was 21, a Bennington 
graduate and a secretary at the Partisan Review. 
His friends treated her with a sniggering sexism 
unfortunately unremarkable in the 1950s. At a 
party Bellow took her to, the critic R. W. B. Lewis, 
her former professor, drunkenly demanded to 
know whether she was sleeping with Bellow yet; 
‘they were all placing bets.” She started an affair 
with Bellow’s friend Jack Ludwig (the prototype 
for Gersbach in Herzog) only after she learned of 
her husband’s many infidelities. 

If Leader does justice to the wives, though, 
he glides past tantalizing gaps in the Bellow 
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• When Saul Bellow won the Nobel Prize In Literature in 
1976, his oldest brother refused to attend— just one sign 
of their rivalry. 


persona— tiny cracks in the wall that he built 
around himself, as people do. Leader relegates to 
a footnote, for instance, a comment by Bellow that 
hints at a more complicated attitude toward Juda- 
ism than he usually admitted to. At the age of 84, 
he said in an interview that he’d kept kosher and 
sat in synagogue next to his father every Sabbath 
through his late adolescence. In previous accounts 
of his teenage years, Bellow never mentioned any 
kind of Jewish practice. In fact, throughout his 
career, he was notably reticent about the depth 
and duration of his religious upbringing— espe- 
cially for a writer whose Jewishness infused his 
worldview and work. He invoked his heder, or 
religious school, in his fiction; in “A Jewish Writer 
in America,” he recalled that when he was young, 
his family recited blessings and followed the 
customs— “some of them superstitions,” he said. 

In other words, distancing himself from such 
old-fashioned observance seemed important to 
him. As a teenager, Bellow refused to take his 
sweetheart home to meet his family. When she 
read that Bellow wore tzitzit, or fringes, under his 
clothes as a child— a detail included in his account 
of a trip to Israel, To Jerusalem and Back (1976)— 
she suspected that his parents’ religiosity had 
embarrassed him. The tales Bellow told of those 
years dwell on his immersion in literature, philoso- 
phy, socialism. So it comes as a surprise to learn 
that while all this secular Bildung was going on. 
Bellow was still a practicing Jew, still the dutiful 
Jewish son. 

L eader also skates past some 
incriminating details that, if true, should 
prompt a reassessment of the most impor- 
tant person in Bellow’s life— Maury, his oldest 
brother. As Leader shows, Maury was both the 
driving force in Bellow’s Americanization and 
a major presence in his work. Parents and wives 
came and went, but Maury remained: Simon in 
Augie March, Shura in Herzog, Julius in Humboldt’s 
Gift. As peremptory and violent as their father but 
more competent, Maury epitomized the cult of 


power and material success that both fascinated 
and repelled Bellow. “I recognized in him the 
day-to-day genius of the U.S.A.,” Bellow said in an 
interview with Philip Roth. In the same conversa- 
tion, Roth observed that Maury’s reckless, angry 
spirit was “the household deity of Augie March.” 
By the time Maury finished law school, he had 
already started collecting graft for a corrupt 
Illinois state representative, skimming off the 
top for himself and his mother. A charismatic 
ladies’ man with an illegitimate son, Maury was 
“very proud of his extraordinary group of connec- 
tions, his cynicism, his insiderhood,” Bellow 
told Roth. Maury was disdainful of his brother’s 
nonremunerative choice of profession, which he 
considered luftmenschlich— frivolous, impractical. 

The competitive byplay between Maury-style 
machers and sensitive soul-questers recurs fre- 
quently in Bellow’s fiction. The classic example 
is the sadomasochistic relationship between the 
mobster Ronald Cantabile and the intellectual 
Citrine in Humboldt’s Gift, but there are many 
others. The rivalry between the brothers may 
have been even more extreme in life than it was 
in art. When Bellow won the Nobel Prize in Lit- 
erature in 1976, his brother refused to come to 
Stockholm for the ceremony. Maury’s grandson 
reconstructed his thinking as follows: “How dare 
Saul win the Nobel Prize when I’m really the smart 
one. I’m the one.” 

Just how smart was Maury? Or, to put it another 
way, how well connected was he? On this question, 
a footnote again delivers an unsettling surprise. 
Leader mentions links between Bellow’s brother 
and Jimmy Hoffa and Allen Dorfman, the Team- 
sters’ investment manager, who had close ties to 
mobsters in Las Vegas, Chicago, and Cleveland. 
I’d happily read a whole book about Maury’s 
secrets, but at the very least it would be edifying to 
know which mob he had dealings with. You can’t 
help wondering just how much Bellow saw of the 
underside of that day-to-day genius of the U.S. A. 

These are quibbles, I know. Details of this sort 
wouldn’t really revise the view of Bellow as the 
chronicler of consciousness in a grasping postwar 
America that Leader lays out deftly, if at great 
length. But they could, like checkpoints, let us 
go beyond Bellow’s well-patrolled boundaries. 
Who was the Saul Bellow whom Saul Bellow 
didn’t talk about? Why was he so needy, charm- 
ing, embittered, and sharp-sighted, and how did 
he become so incomparable? A biographer isn’t 
necessarily committing character assassination 
if he tracks down the estranged parts of a writer’s 
personality. Maybe it will take an unauthorized 
detective to do so. K1 

Judith Shulevitz is the author o/The Sabbath 
World: Glimpses of a Different Order of Time. 
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Studies show that after workers turn 65, 
their motivations for working change. 


More older workers are embarking on 
new professions later in life. 
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Don’t Overthink It 

Can you blame Enlightenment ideas for muddling our 
heads? Only if you get those ideas all wrong. 

By REBECCA NEWBERGER GOLDSTEIN 


M atthew b. Crawford’s first book, the best- 
selling Shop Class as Soulcraft (2009), established 
him as a polemical champion of the superiority, 
mental and moral, of manual labor over the kind of 
employment typically sought by college graduates, 
including any work done on a computer and in a 
cubicle. For some readers, the fact that the author had earned a doctorate in 
political philosophy and also owned a motorcycle-repair shop lent a certain 
kick-ass authenticity to his enterprise. Now ensconced at the University 
ofVirginia’s Institute for Advanced Studies in Culture, Crawford is back with 
a heady argument against headi- 
ness, and to aid him he invokes as 
models a couple of artisans and an 
array of regular guys— short-order 
cooks, hockey players, and, of 
course, any dude who knows his 
way around a Harley. In The World 
Beyond Your Head: OnBecomingan 
Individual in an Age of Distraction, 
he doesn’t just herald the soul- 
cleansing properties of skilled 
craftwork. He indicts the philo- 
sophical tradition that he believes 
has robbed us of the world beyond 
our muddled, misdirected minds. 

Crawford calls this tradition 
the Enlightenment, though his 
description of the European intel- 
lectual movement of the 17th and 
18th centuries distorts it almost 
beyond recognition. 

Crawford’s basic beef with the 
Enlightenment is that it so loos- 
ened our grip on reality, plunging 
us into the wishy-washiness of our 
own subjectivities, that we lack 
the grit to resist the usurpation 
of our “attentional environment” 
by all the aspects of contemporary 
life that tick Crawford off. His 
peeves range widely, from “mind- 
bogglingly wealthy corporations 
armed with big data”; to “creepy 

children’s television”; to the “creeping substitution of virtual reality for 
reality ”; to the diabolically designed slot machines that co-opt our dopamine 
circuits so that we succumb to gambling addictions; to the emo music that 
comes out of the ceiling of the university gym where Crawford lifts weights; 
to the college kid working at the gym who refuses to take it upon himself 
to change the music even after Crawford gives him a hard time about it. 
But beyond his litany of peeves lurks a moral outrage and even something 


of a moral theory, since to be robbed of a hard 
encounter with the real— of the intimacy with the 
ungiving existence of things that, say, a master 
mechanic enjoys with the engines he services— is, 
for Crawford, not only an intellectual but an ethi- 
cal failure. It urgently needs remedying, and at the 
core of the moral achievement he equates with 
“becoming an individual,” as his subtitle puts it, 
is the exact inverse: close attention to what is not 
oneself. “The clearest contrast to the narcissist 
that I can think of is the repairman, who must sub- 
ordinate himself to the broken washing machine, 
listen to it with patience, notice its symptoms, and 
then act accordingly.” To attain our better selves 
and undo the damage of the Enlightenment, we 
have to count on different organs of cognition— our 
eyes and skilled hands— and put them back to work 
fixing appliances, flipping burgers, making stuff. 

Part of Crawford’s argument is based on a 



philosophy of perception that was put forth in the 
1970s by the psychologist James J. Gibson. Gibson 
and his disciples began with the fact that, as we 
move around looking at things, the optical input 
systematically changes. They then went on to 
make the case that we somehow perceive things 
“directly,” without mental representations. But 
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Gibson’s theory never explained howwe can think 
about what we see, and it has been marginalized 
by advances in cognitive neuroscience that have 
increasingly identified the mental representa- 
tions Gibson insisted could not exist. Grawford, 
inheriting the Gibsonians’ lack of interest in 
language, reasoning, and memory— that is, all 
those cognitive capacities that use the input of 
perception— declares that reality is there for the 
taking. We don’t need to reason our way past the 
scrim of subjective representations fluttering 
between us and the world of things. We just need 
to engage with those things. Anyway, the whole 
idea of that subjective scrim was foisted on us 
by— you guessed it— the Enlightenment. 

C RAWFORD’S ARGUMENT againstthe 
Enlightenment isn’t, to my knowledge, 
one we’ve heard before, since his rendi- 
tion of the Enlightenment isn’t, to my knowl- 
edge, one we’ve heard before. So to prepare us to 
proceed further with his argument, a few words 
about what the Enlightenment actually was. A 
quick primer isn’t easy, because the movement 
was anything but the monolith that seems to loom 
behind Grawford’s diagnosis of our era of addled 
inattentiveness. There is an enormous diversity 
of views among Enlightenment thinkers, even on 
the role of reason, the topic most central to their 
concerns (though one would never guess this from 
reading Grawford, who barely mentions reason) . 
Eor example, David Hume’s insistence on reason’s 
limitations— “reason is perfectly inert”— can 
be read as a rejoinder to Spinoza’s exuberantly 
rationalist project of deriving all of science and 
ethics from pure reason; in turn, Kant’s pains- 
taking attempt to derive certainty from the very 
conditions that make thinking possible was his 
rejoinder to Hume’s far-reaching skepticism. 

Nevertheless, despite the differences, the soul of 
the Enlightenment unmistakably lay in an endorse- 
ment of reason, though not necessarily a pn'on 
reason, since many Enlightenment thinkers were 
robust empiricists (but again, you wouldn’t know 
this from reading Crawford, who considers them 
all airy nonempiricists) . They appealed to rational 
powers, which meant that only certain kinds of 
justification for beliefs would be countenanced— 
namely those that were, in principle, accessible 
to all humans relying only on our shared cogni- 
tive capacities. Insisting on this standard was 
the Enlightenment’s revolution. There could be 
no privileged knowers who appealed to special 
sources of knowledge— available to them by way 
of heavenly revelation, or authoritative status, or 
intimations to which their group was privy. Even 
tradition couldn’t stand merely on its longevity but 
had to justify its right to continue to exist. 

The Enlightenment, in short, amounted to 


an assertion of epistemic democracy. Whatever 
can be known by one person can, in principle, be 
known by all, as long as they master the techniques 
for knowing that are relevant to a field. It’s no 
accident that the development of modern empiri- 
cal science was intertwined with the Enlighten- 
ment. So was the emergence of modern political 
democracy: the American Eounders were children 
of the Enlightenment. Another gift, rooted in the 
emphasis on our common humanity, was the 
various human-rights movements, including abo- 
litionism and the first stirrings of feminism. Jeremy 
Bentham wrote an impassioned brief on behalf of 
homosexual rights. Gesare Beccaria, the jurist and 
philosopher, wrote a pamphlet presenting a case 
against harsh punishments that led to the end of 
state-sanctioned torture and capital punishment 
throughout Europe, and influenced the U.S. Con- 
stitution’s prohibition against cruel and unusual 
punishment. What the Princeton philosopher 
Peter Singer has called “the expanding circle” of 
moral concern was given a mighty outward tug by 
Enlightenment thinkers. The starkly contrasting 
normative patterns we find in the world today 
reflect where the Enlightenment left its footprint 
and where it didn’t. Some might say that what 
we need at this moment, assaulted as we are by 
extremes of irrationalism, is a rededication to the 
ideas and ideals of the Enlightenment. 

B ut not CRAWFORD. Eor him, the 
legacy of the Enlightenment wasn’t the 
democratization of knowledge. Nor was it 
the emphasis on our shared humanity and rights. 
Instead, Crawford equates the upshot of the 
Enlightenment with subjectivism, a retreat into 
our own insular interiority. The Enlightenment, 
in his view, did more than erect a veil of subjec- 
tive representations between us and the world 
of things. He also believes that Enlightenment 
thinkers, in rejecting the old sources of authority, 
left every person with nothing to resort to but his 
particular point of view, muddling through both 
the “is” and the “ought” all on his own. 

Such an extreme warping of Enlightenment 
ideas about knowledge is a bit like saying that the 
Catholic Church has just got to stop pushing its 
radical atheist agenda on us. The last thing the 
Enlightenment aimed to do was overthrow the 
very idea of intellectual and moral authorities. 
Rather, it was about insisting that any authority 
must be established by arguments that can be 
evaluated by others exercising their cognitive 
capacities— the antithesis of subjectivism. The 
Enlightenment thinkers set out to engage in pre- 
cisely that endeavor; far from leaving it to every 
person to invent the wheel for himself, they wrote 
with the aim of earning their own authority, 
Crawford assigns Immanuel Kant a 
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major role in the grand theft perpetrated by the 
thinkers whom he accuses of entrapping us in our 
unanchored inner selves, inattentive to all else, 
and so rendered helpless captives of advertis- 
ers, technocrats, and manipulators of all kinds. 
(These manipulators, by the way, must be paying 
us quite assiduous attention in order to know 
how to work us so well. How, I wonder, have they 
escaped Kant’s baleful influence? And have they 
thereby achieved their better selves?) According 
to Crawford, Kant was so desperate to keep his 
will autonomous, unchecked by all the things that 
might condition it— which amounted to everything 
and everyone not identical with himself— that he 
consigned them all to a quasi-existence of ghostly 
abstractions. “Kant’s metaphysics of freedom is at 
the very core of our modern understanding of how 
we relate to the world beyond our heads,” Craw- 
ford writes. Kant’s free will, in other words, was 
purchased for the whopping price of dissociation 
from our material and social environment, and 
we’re all paying that price. Well, not all of us, but 
we who aren’t marching in Crawford’s parade of 
manually skilled workers and practiced athletes, 
or riding out the narcissistic age astride a motor- 
cycle. They’re the few who escape the distracted 
blur to which Kant condemned us. 

Yet if, as Crawford admonishes us, carefully 
training our attention on more than the surface 
of things is a moral necessity, then Crawford 
indicts himself Instead of offering a few cherry- 
picked quotes, he might have paused to take a 
closer look at Kant’s categorical imperative— the 
centerpiece of his moral reasoning. Kant for- 
mulated the tenet in two ways. The first is that 
you must act only according to a moral law that 


you could universalize as a law for all others— a 
way of ensuring that you aren’t giving undue 
weight to your own interests, and at the same 
time a means of forcing you to hold yourself 
accountable to others. The second is that others 
must be viewed as ends in themselves, never 
as means to an end. Does that sound like the think- 
ing of a man determined to let nothing obstruct 
his personal will? Does it sound like a worldview 
that has paved the way for our oblivion to the reality 
of others as we grope about in our daze? For Kant, 
it is the structure of morality that is autonomous, 
unconditioned by any facts external to itself But 
that structure exists outside our heads, accessible 
to each of us through the exercise of our powers of 
thought— under guidance, of course, from Kant. 

I agree with Crawford that serious engage- 
ment with the world beyond our blinkered selves 
is both an intellectual and a moral achievement. 
In making this point, Crawford leans heavily 
on quotes from the superb Iris Murdoch. But as 
Murdoch would have been the first to insist, the 
world that deserves to be understood on its own 
terms includes not only physical objects and other 
people. It also includes ideas. Of course, no ideas, 
including those of the Enlightenment, are immune 
from criticism; on this the Enlightenment itself 
was insistent. Still, it’s incumbent on a critic to 
do justice to those ideas, without distorting them 
for some polemical purpose. 

There is more than one way to fail to engage 
with the world beyond one’s head. D 

Rebecca Newberger Goldstein is the author, most 
recently, o/Plato at the Googleplex: Why 
Philosophy Won’t Go Away. 
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KENT HARUF DIED 

last fall, at the age 
of 71, shortly after 
finishing a novel 
in which he slyly, 
and triumphantly, 
succeeds in having 
the last word. Our 


Souls at Night gives 
Haruf fans a lovely 
dose of his signa- 
ture spare style and 
plainspoken charac- 
ters. At the same 
time, it delivers a 
retort to critics who 
yawned that Haruf 
was stuck in his 
homespun ways. 

The 70-something 
protagonists of his 
sixth novel— set, 
like its predeces- 
sors, in the fictional 
small town of Holt, 


Colorado— hook up 
more boldly than 
most online daters 
would dare to. 

“And then there 
was the day when 
Addie Moore made 
a call on Louis 
Waters.” With that 
old-fashioned first 
sentence, a match 
is in the making. 

The lonely widow 
has arrived with a 
startling proposal for 
the widower down 
the street, whom she 
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barely knows: 

Will he come to her 
house sometimes 
and sleep with her? 
Addie has in mind 
companionable 
talk, she explains, 
rather than sex. 

Help “getting 
through the night” 
is her hope. The 
visits start, and their 
lives become inti- 
mately enmeshed. 
Their fretful children 
and the townsfolk 
quickly let them know 
they disapprove: 
news, and unease, 
spreads more effi- 
ciently in Holt than 
on Facebook. 


If the premise 
sounds improbable- 
two oldsters jumping 
into bed like that— so 
did the plot pivot 
in Haruf’s breakout 
best seller, Plainsong-. 
two aging bachelor 
farmers deciding to 
take in a pregnant 
teenager. But Haruf 
once again banishes 
doubts. Our souls, 
as Addie and Louis 
know, can surprise 
us. Beneath the 
surface of reticent 
lives— and of Haruf’s 
calm prose— they 
prove unexpectedly 
brave. 

— Ann Hulbert 
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When Terror Reigns 

Two new histories single out the power of fear in driving 
the French Revolution and its aftermath. 

By DAVID A. BELL 


T urn on the television during election season, 
and the role that fear plays in contemporary political life 
couldn’t be more obvious: the ominous music, the clips of 
shadowy masked figures, the deep-voiced narrator making 
alarming claims about our vulnerability to any number of 
deadly menaces. Sometimes political ads seem to boil 
down to a simple message: be very afraid. Surely, we may be tempted to say, 
harrumphing at the screen, people used to be made of stronger stuff. 

History reveals otherwise. American revolutionaries stoked fears of 
sinister British conspiracies with warnings that make modern political 
consultants sound tame. American slaveholders summoned up nightmares 
of slave rebellion to justify horrific oppression. And it has been more than 
200 years since the French Revolution first gave the word terror a prominent 
place in the West’s political vocabulary. 

Two new books highlight the power of fear in driving political change 
during the first age of democratic revolutions, and they do so in complemen- 
tary ways. In The Coming of the Terror in the French Revolution, Timothy 
Tackett examines how “a culture of fear and mistrust” helped bring about 
a frenzied spiral of repression in 1793-94, during which the radical First 
Republic executed tens of thousands of its own citizens— many of them 
also fervent revolutionaries— after cursory trials. The perpetrators of the 
Reign of Terror, in short, had terrors of their own. Adam Zamoyski, in 
Phantom Terror, argues that the fears the revolution generated among its 
opponents led to the stifling of liberal reform in Europe for nearly half a 


century, while spurring the creation of repressive 
police apparatuses. 

Earlier generations of historians tended to 
explain the Erench revolutionary Terror either as 
a defensive response to violent counterrevolution, 
or as the product of some sort of Enlightenment 
ideology spinning out of control. Tackett, an 
accomplished historian from the University of 
California at Irvine who has spent a fruitful career 
studying the Erench Revolution, challenges both 
interpretations, and instead places emotions front 
and center. Among his key sources are letters and 
diaries written by eyewitnesses, and he puts par- 
ticular emphasis on the experiences of ordinary 
citizens. Rather than dwelling on the familiar 
stories of revolutionary leaders like Maximilien 
Robespierre and Georges Danton, he highlights 
figures like Nicolas Ruault, a Parisian bookseller 
and publisher; Rosalie Jullien, the wife of a radi- 
cal revolutionary; and Adrien-Joseph Colson, an 
estate agent for a noble family. 

Drawing on their day-to-day observations, 
Tackett argues that the revolutionary process fun- 
damentally changed the people who watched and 
participated in its unfolding. As Erance careened 
in just four years from absolute monarchy to con- 
stitutional monarchy to democratic republic and 
then descended into the Terror, citizens veered 
too. Especially in the early stages, the revolu- 
tion spurred men and women to great flights of 
enthusiastic idealism. But it also generated enor- 
mous anxiety and mistrust. Familiar institutions 
disappeared, money lost its value, and terrible 
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• Revolutionary violence escalated rapidly in France— 
here theTuileries Palace is under attack— sowing fear in 
spectators and perpetrators alike. 

conspiracies seemed to be taking shape, while 
word spread that the revolution’s enemies were 
marshaling armies of “brigands” and foreign 
hirelings to set upon the country and destroy it. 

Worse, events seemed to bear out these appre- 
hensions, pushing anxiety toward hysteria among 
the public and political leaders alike. Already by 
the spring of 1790, Rosalie Jullien was writing that 
“all the devils of Milton are but angels compared 
to the devils of the aristocracy.” Things got much 
worse after King Louis XVI, who had initially given 
signs of embracing the revolution, tried to flee the 
country in June 1791, to join noble emigres who 
had formed counterrevolutionary armies. (He 
was caught with his family not far from the border, 
forced to return to Paris, and eventually executed.) 
By 1793-94, following several large-scale internal 
rebellions and the start of war against most of the 
great powers, the radicals had proclaimed terror, 
in words that became chillingly ubiquitous, “the 
order of the day.” 

Even after the worst actual threats to the revo- 
lution passed, the radicals remained gripped by 
a panicked desire for security and revenge. So 
instead of the Terror waning in the spring of 
1794, it accelerated as Robespierre and his allies 
turned on anyone who might still jeopardize their 
movement. Only when a large fraction of the 
remaining deputies in the National Convention 
started to fear for their own lives in the summer of 
1794 did they Anally rise up against Robespierre. 
Less organized but still violent civic strife, driven 
by the same sort of wild emotions as the Terror, 
continued for years. 

B y attending to the role of emotions 
in propelling the Terror, Tackett steers a 
more nuanced course than many previous 
historians have managed. It helps that political 
causes beyond the seminar room no longer drive 
interpretations of the Terror the way they once 
did. On the left, explaining the Terror as a neces- 
sary response to counterrevolutionary aggression 
helped justify later instances of state terror; some 
French Marxist historians invoked revolutionary 
France to defend Soviet repression. At the conser- 
vative end of the spectrum, blaming the Terror on 
dogmatic Enlightenment ideas allowed critics to 
dismiss the Enlightenment itself as a misguided 
attempt to impose abstract schemes of social 
organization on imperfect human beings. Today, 
the revolution stirs fewer political passions. 

Yet Tackett, despite (or perhaps because of) 
his greater distance from the events, works so 
hard to understand the point of view of those 
who instigated violence that he too readily takes 
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them at their word: he assumes they sincerely 
believed what they said about wicked conspira- 
cies threatening the revolution. A good deal of 
evidence suggests that in fact revolutionary lead- 
ers often deliberately exaggerated the dangers in 
the service of their own ambitions. 

More important, while Tackett astutely charts 
the rising levels of fear, he doesn’t offer a satisfac- 
tory explanation for why this emotion prompted 
such a murderous reaction, and why the revolution, 
in a phrase often repeated at the time, “devoured 
its own children.” Again, not long before the events 
in France, American revolutionaries denounced 
monstrous British conspiracies in words every bit 
as hysterical and fear-laden as the ones Tackett 
quotes. King George III was accused of plotting 
“death, desolation and tyranny” with a “cruelty & 
perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages”— and these passages come not from an 
obscure broadside but from the Declaration of 
Independence. The Americans, like the French, 
had to deal with atrocities by their enemies, and 
with counterrevolutionary plotting and rebellion in 
their midst. Yet the Loyalists, even if they received 
very harsh treatment, never became the victims 
of mass executions. And despite bitter divisions 
within the Continental Congress, the American 
revolutionaries never turned on one another in 
the cruel way their French counterparts did. 

Of course, the circumstances in the two coun- 
tries were different. And no single set of ideas 
or political habits, or emotional currents, deter- 
mined the entire tragic course of events in France. 
What Tackett shortchanges by putting fear so 
prominently in the foreground is the confluence of 
factors— particularly the intellectual factors— that 
drove the revolutionaries’ actions as their sense 
of peril mounted. Dan Edelstein, in his recent The 
Terror of Natural Right, offers a useful corrective. 
He argues that leading revolutionaries, drawing on 
early modem theories of natural right, treated their 
opponents as unnatural “enemies of the human 
race” (the expression then in use) who could be 
legitimately slaughtered, without due process. 
Fear mattered, but it was ideas that encouraged 
the revolutionaries to carry out mass killings. 


A dam zamoyski, a nonacademic histo- 
rian best known for an enthralling account 
of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, shifts the 
focus from the fear the revolutionaries felt to the 
fear they inspired in their enemies. Throughout 
Europe, he explains, the revolution prompted a 
terrified overreaction, which ultimately “arrested 
the natural development of European society” 
and “helped to create a culture of control of the 
individual by the state.” Most striking, alarmed 
rulers almost everywhere expanded police 
forces to spy on their own populations and, 
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backed by harsh legislation, to censor and repress 
anyone deemed seditious. Well after the end of 
the revolution, Zamoyski emphasizes, reactionary 
rulers and police officials remained convinced that 
a secret, conspiratorial comite directeur (“directing 
committee”) inspired by the Jacobins continued to 
plot the overthrow of regimes throughout Europe. 

Zamoyski, who writes with flair and an eye 
for amusing detail, is particularly good on things 
Russian. The most vivid character in his book is 
Czar Alexander I, whose experience fighting the 
Napoleonic invasion infused him with an almost 
utopian Christian mysticism and inspired dreams 
of uniting Europe into a single peaceful federa- 
tion. But fears of revolution gripped him as well. 
During his reign, which began in 1801 and ended 
in 1825, he reinforced the reactionary autocratic 
regime that would endure through the rest of the 
century. Zamoyski cites one writer’s claim that by 
the mid-i840s, Russia had more censors than it 
had books being printed. And though Zamoy- 
ski ’s story ends with the tide of new revolutions 
that swept over Europe in 1848, he argues in his 
conclusion that the worst legacy of the repression 
actually made itself felt in 1917-18. Opponents of 
Russian autocracy, molded by long persecution 
into feverish underground conspirators, seized 
power and, in a true return of the repressed, went 
on to establish a regime that outdid by many 
degrees of magnitude the brutal excesses of its 
predecessors. 

Unfortunately, Zamoyski ends up viewing all of 
Europe too much through Russian eyes. In Britain, 
the repressive measures of the revolutionary years 
eased considerably in the 1820s, and in 1832 Parlia- 
ment enacted one of the greatest liberal reforms 
in the country’s history, dramatically expanding 
suffrage. Elsewhere in Europe, the 1820s proved 
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deeply reactionary, but gave way to a more mixed 
political landscape (with, notably, a more liberal 
monarchy supplanting the restored Bourbons in 
France) . Eears of revolution, like the earlier fears 
of counterrevolution in France, prompted wildly 
different reactions depending on local traditions, 
political ideas, and social conditions. Closer 
attention to police practices would have clari- 
fied variations that Zamoyski misses, focused as 
he is on the view from the cabinet room and the 
throne; from there, the specter of the shadowy 
“directing committee” looked much the same in 
every country. 

But imagined terrors, as he and Tackett very 
usefully remind us, can have even more political 
potency than real ones. While early-i9th-century 
Europe had its share of real revolutionary conspira- 
tors, the “directing committee” was as much a fig- 
ment of the imagination as was the nest of spies 
and traitors that Robespierre claimed, toward the 
end of the Terror, to have discovered at the heart 
of the revolutionary National Convention. Both 
fantasies stand in a long line that stretches straight 
through to our own day. 

There is nothing particularly unusual, then, 
about the fears of an “invasion” of illegal immi- 
grants that have such a large place in the mind-set 
of American conservatives, or the Russian fears 
of fascism that Vladimir Putin exploited so suc- 
cessfully to generate support for his incursions 
into Ukraine. Such emotions are an integral part 
of modern political life, and tempting as it may be 
to dismiss them as irrational, hysterical, and not 
worthy of serious discussion, we cannot simply 
wish them away. E] 


David A. Bell is the Lapidus Professor in the 
history department at Princeton University. 
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YOU DOUBTLESS FEEL 

too busy to read yet 
more about why we 
all feel so busy, but 
here’s a short book 


to put on your long 
to-do list. Even if 
you have time only 
to skim it, you’ll see 
your lack of leisure 
in a fresh light. Craig 
Lambert’s insight 
is that over the 
past 20 years, as 
automation and the 
Internet have taken 
off, tasks of a new 
sort have wormed 


their way into the 
already frenetic days 
of America’s workers 
and consumers. 

“Shadow work,” 
as he calls it, is the 
unremunerated labor 
we now do ourselves 
that once got done 
by others for pay. 

The toil comes in 
all shapes, sizes, 
and places, though 


we’ve barely noticed 
the DIY theme: we 
pump our own gas, 
assemble our own 
furniture, book our 
own travel, take on 
new duties at our 
downsizing offices, 
coordinate our kids’ 
extracurriculars, 
Google for guidance 
on our medical prob- 
lems, and that’s not 
the half of it. 

Empowering 
though the self- 
service ethos may 
seem, Lambert 
urges us to examine 
the repercussions. 


Shadow work makes 
us not just busier but 
exhausted and iso- 
lated, as we interact 
more with screens, 
24/7, than with other 
humans at reason- 
able hours. You don’t 
have to share his 
mounting alarm, 
or his nostalgia for 
gas-pump jockeys, 
to avail yourself of 
his very useful lens: 
before you can hope 
to rebalance your 
time, you’d better 
first understand how 
you actually spend it. 

— Ann Hulbert 
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Starbucks and Arizona 
State University recently 
joined forces to help 
baristas get college 
degrees. Have they come 
up with a model for 
helping more Americans 
reach the middle class? 

How to 

Graduate 

From 

Starbucks 

BY AMANDA RIPLEY / Photograph by Gregory Reid 


M ary hamm was in pain, though it was hard 
to tell. She bustled around the Starbucks, pouring 
drinks, restocking pastries, and greeting customers 
with an unshakable gaze perfected during 25 years of 
working in hospitality. Her smile said. How can I help you? Her 
eyes said, / know you’re going to order a caramel Frappuccino, so 
let’s do this. 

Occupying prime space in a Fredericksburg, Virginia, strip 
mall, beside a Dixie Bones BBQ,Post, this Starbucks pulls in 


about $40,000 a week. Hamm, 49, had been managing Star- 
bucks stores for 12 years. The problem was her feet. After two 
decades in the food-service business, they had started to wear 
out. She had two metal plates in the right one, installed over the 
course of five surgeries. Now her left foot needed surgery too. 
She doesn’t like to complain, but when I asked her how often 
she was in pain, she smiled and said quietly, “All the time.” 

According to the Fitbit on her wrist, Hamm had walked 
six miles back and forth behind the espresso bar during the 
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13 hours she had been at work that 
day. For years, doctors had told her 
she needed to get off her feet, so she 
had applied for more than 15 corporate 
jobs, within and outside of Starbucks. 

Again and again, though, she had been 
passed over in favor of other candidates 
with more formal education. This was a 
woman who had raised three children 
largely on her own and had started a 
nonprofit to help homeless people in her 
area. She had experience, competence, 
and drive. What she didn’t have— like 
three-quarters of Starbucks employees, 
and an equal share of American adults— 
was a bachelor’s degree. 

Thirty-one years ago, Hamm told 
her parents she wanted to be a nurse. 

They told her to get married— they had 
no money for college. By age 19, she was 
a wife and a mother. Then came more 
children, a divorce, and medical bills. In 
2007, she took out a loan to attend the 
University of Phoenix, an online, for- 
profit school. But when the tuition went 
up, she quit. She is still paying off the loan. 

When it comes to college, the central challenge for 
most Americans in the 21st century is not going-, it’s fin- 
ishing. Thirty-five million Americans now have some 
college experience but no degree. More Americans 
than live in Texas, in other words, have spent enough 
time at college to glimpse the promised land— but not 
enough to reap the financial bounty. Some are worse 
off than if they’d never enrolled at all, carrying tens of 
thousands of dollars in debt, not to mention the scar 
tissue of regret and self-doubt. 

President Obama’s recent proposal to have the fed- 
eral government and states pay for two years of com- 
munity college is elegantly simple, and would surely 
prompt more students to enroll. But community college 
is already close to free for most low-income students, 
and still only 4 percent of all community-college stu- 
dents earn a two-year degree in two years. (Yes, 4 per- 
cent.) Money is just part of the problem. 

We like to think of college as a meritocracy, a place 
where only the dedicated and smart survive. But it seems to 
be something else. Between 1970 and 2012, the proportion of 
American 24-year-olds who came from affluent families and 
had a bachelor’s degree rose from 40 percent to 73 percent— 
quite an enlightenment period for privileged kids. But over the 
same period, the proportion of American 24-year-olds who 
came from low-income families and had a bachelor’s degree 
rose from 6 percent to just 8 percent. The country’s uneven 
public-school systems cannot be blamed entirely for this state 
of affairs. Too many people come to college unprepared aca- 
demically, it’s true. But even those low-income students who 
outperform their affluent peers on tests are less likely to gradu- 
ate from college. 

Our class-based higher-education divide explains more 
about America’s widening income gap than does any other 


single factor, according to Anthony P. Carnevale, the direc- 
tor of the Georgetown University Center on Education and 
the Workforce. Declining union membership, frayed social 
services, low minimum wages— none matters as much as 
the unequal distribution of college degrees and certificates. 
“Income inequality started increasing in 1983,” Carnevale told 
me, “and 70 percent of that inequality is derived from differ- 
ences in access to higher education. It is both a fountain of op- 
portunity and a bastion of privilege. The problem has gotten 
worse and worse and worse.” 

Last summer, in an unusual attempt to reverse this trend in 
his own corner of the service economy, Howard Schultz, the 
CEO of Starbucks, announced that his company would team 
up with Arizona State University, one of the nation’s largest 
public imiversities, to help Starbucks employees finish college. 
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Top: Mary Hamm, on duty at the Starbucks 
she manages, in Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Bottom: Ailison Hiiis, a Starbucks barista in 
Seattie, doing homework in her apartment. 

Both are members of the first ciass of Starbucks 
employees to enroll online at Arizona State. 


As long as they worked 20 hours or more per 
week, any of the company’s 135,000 employ- 
ees in the United States would be eligible for 
the program. Those who’d already racked up 
at least two years’ worth of credits would be 
fully reimbursed for the rest of their education. 
Those with fewer or no credits would receive a 
22 percent tuition discount from Arizona State 
until they reached the full-reimbursement 
level. Without saying so, Schultz was acknowl- 
edging an awkward truth about working at 
Starbucks: no one wants to be a barista forever. 

Schultz shared the news in a PR blitz that 
featured tear-jerker testimonials from grate- 
ful employees, a cameo by the U.S. secretary 
of education, and a visit to The Daily Show. He 
explained that employees could study any of 
the 40 majors offered online by Arizona State. 


"We have set up incredibly complex 
universities with rules that most o 
the faculty have trouble figuring o 
Renick said. "Then we hand students 
course catalog and say 'Find your w 


They’d be held to the same standards as all of Arizona State’s 
on-campus students, and their degrees would look identical. 
Most surprising, employees would be under no obligation to 
stay with Starbucks after finishing. “To build a great, enduring 
company that is so people-based, as Starbucks is,” Schultz told 
me, “we have to bring our people along on this journey and 
demonstrate we are sharing the success.” 

Almost immediately, reporters criticized Schultz for exag- 
gerating his beneficence. After all, the program was going to be 
relatively cheap for Starbucks, given the discount provided by 
Arizona State. Plus, only students at the junior or senior level 
would be fully reimbursed— and only after they’d earned 21 
new credits, proving their commitment to college and com- 
pany. All students would be required to apply for federal finan- 
cial aid, so taxpayers would be covering some of the cost, too. 

But those objections missed the purpose of the program, 
which, admittedly, Schultz had glossed over in his soaring 
rhetoric about creating “access to the American dream.” The 
goal was not to print a pile of get-out-of-tuition-free coupons. 
It was something less expensive and possibly more important: 
to help more students finish what they’d started. 

The most revolutionary part of the program had nothing 
to do with tuition and got far less media attention. In their 
announcement, Starbucks and Arizona State also commit- 
ted themselves to providing all enrolled employees with 


individualized guidance— the kind of thing affluent American 
parents and elite universities provide for their students as a 
matter of course. Starbucks students would each be assigned 
an enrollment counselor, a financial-aid adviser, an academic 
adviser, and a “success coach”— a veritable pit crew of helpers. 
Like a growing number of innovative colleges around the coun- 
try, Starbucks and Arizona State were promising to prioritize 
the needs of real-life students over the traditions of academia. 

Starbucks and Arizona State granted The Atlantic exclusive 
access to the first semester’s students, advisers, and detailed 
results. Despite all the hype, no one at either institution knew 
how many employees would sign up— or how they would fare 
once enrolled. Working students attending college online drop 
out at notoriously high rates, but if the experiment succeeded, 
it might suggest that college, designed differently, could still 
become the equalizer it was meant to be. “We’re not trying to 
save the world,” Arizona State’s president, Michael Crow, told 
me. “We’re trying to show that the world can be saved.” 

When the program was initially announced, on June 15, 
2014, Mary Hamm read the details in a company e-mail. At 
first she thought about which of her young employees she 
could persuade to enroll. But then it dawned on her that this 
opportunity was meant for her, too— and that it might be her 
best and last chance to finish her degree. She signed up to talk 
to an Arizona State enrollment counselor the 
next day. 

f NTHEWEEKS following the an- 

nouncement, Starbucks shipped off 
u t , " posters and information packets to 

^ its 7,300 company-operated stores in the 

United States. District managers gave store 
ay . ' " managers suggested talking points and 

asked them to spend 15 minutes with each 
employee to discuss the new benefit. 

From focus groups and internal surveys, Starbucks execu- 
tives knew their employees made up a fairly representative 
sample of the national population, educationally speaking. 
They were disproportionately young and female, and the vast 
majority did not have a four-year degree. Most were either tak- 
ing classes on the side or hoped to do so at some point. They 
were busy, cash-strapped, and yearning for more. (Full disclo- 
sure: I briefly worked at a Starbucks in Washington, D.C., after 
graduating from college in 1996, until I got a much easier job 
in journalism and quit.) 

Most baristas already have a complicated history with col- 
lege. Allison Hills, an athletic 23-year-old with long, straight 
black hair that drapes her head like a silk scarf, went to col- 
lege straight out of high school, intending to become a physi- 
cal therapist. She attended Arizona State on campus in Tempe, 
and racked up $26,000 in debt by the end of her sophomore 
year. This came as a shock. “I really didn’t have a grasp on the 
finances and how many loans I would need to take out,” she 
told me, sounding embarrassed. Trying to be practical, she de- 
cided to move back home, to Seattle, and attend college there. 
But when she couldn’t get into the classes she wanted, she fig- 
ured she would work at Starbucks for a while. Before long, her 
loans came due, and she found herself sending $320 a month 
to banks, $270 of which went toward interest. “I’ve just been 
in a financial rut,” she said, “feeling so hopeless.” 
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Hills explained her failure to finish college as a result of 
her particular circumstances— as did every Starbucks worker 
1 interviewed. But it’s hard to ignore the systemic problems 
that are also in play. According to an analysis released in De- 
cember by the Brookings Institution’s Brown Center on Edu- 
cation Policy, half of American college freshmen “seriously 
underestimate” the amount of student-loan debt they have, 
and about a quarter of students with federal loans do not even 
know they have such loans. Many just don’t know the loans 
are federal, but some don’t realize they have any loans at all, 
perhaps because their parents filled out the forms for them. 

Hills’s mother had explained her loans to her, but all the 
paperwork had seemed very abstract. “I was just so excited 
to go to college that I didn’t really look at it,” Hills told me. 

Even if she had looked carefully, she would not have seen the 
whole picture. Students have to reapply for financial aid each 
year, which means they can’t tell how much they will have to 
pay from one year to the next. Hills, like many other students, 
had literally no way of knowing when she started college how 
much her whole education would cost. In theory, according 
to research by Robert Kelchen and Sara Goldrick-Rab of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, by the time students are 
in the eighth grade, the government has the ability to predict 
with high levels of accuracy which ones will be eligible for Pell 
grants— and it could easily inform them of this when it tells 
them that they qualify for free school lunches. But it doesn’t. 

Instead, each year, students under age 24 must gather up 
their parents’ tax information and fill out a 105-question form 
known as the Eree Application for Federal Student Aid, or 

Half of American college freshmen "seriously 
underestimate" their debt, and about a 
quarter of students with federal loans do 


not even know they have such loans. 


FAFSA. (A bill that would shorten the application to two ques- 
tions is awaiting action in Congress.) Those who file the form 
early in the year typically receive twice as much money as those 
who file later, but you of course have to know that bit of trivia 
to take advantage of it. Hills didn’t know it. She also didn’t 
know that after she turned 24, her parents’ income would no 
longer be a factor in decisions about financial aid. As it was, her 
parents earned too much for her to qualify for federal grants 
but too little to help her pay for college (a common story among 
young students I interviewed). “If I had known,” she told me, 
T never would’ve gone to college right away.” 

Several Starbucks employees I met had never previously 
applied for college financial aid, even though they probably 
were eligible. (Some 2 million low-income college students 
who would have qualified for federal grants didn’t complete 
the FAFSA in the 2007-08 school year, according to Mark 
Kantrowitz, a financial-aid analyst and a senior vice president 
at Edvisors.com.) They were too frightened of debt— a reason- 
able anxiety, but one that also kept some from receiving grants. 

This past summer. Hills, like all Starbucks employees 
who applied to Arizona State, filled out the fafsa form. But 


applying to college this time felt altogether different, because 
she had the help of an enrollment counselor and a financial- 
aid adviser. They walked her through the forms, the costs, and 
her options. “It’s a lot clearer than before,” she told me. “They 
really spelled it out. And they were really patient with all my 
questions.” 

After the financial-aid application, the next odyssey for 
returning students is the transcript hunt. Many American 
adults now have transcripts scattered near and far, at the vari- 
ous colleges they have attended over the years. To get credit 
for their previous courses, students must get their transcripts 
sent to the new college. But getting those transcripts to a new 
college’s admissions office can be an epic process— akin to get- 
ting doctors’ offices to send medical records. 

LiCEA THOMAS, who works at a Starbucks in Perris, 
California, not far from Riverside, was the captain of 
her cheerleading squad in high school. This is not hard 
to visualize. “I like happy people, mad people, sad people,” she 
told me, smiling behind glasses with pink frames— “anyone 
who is willing to listen to me talk.” Her exuberance makes her 
an ideal barista, but she dreams of starting her own talk show 
one day. Tailing that, she’d like to do PRin the music business. 

By the time Thomas, who is now 23, applied to Arizona State 
through Starbucks, she’d attended California State University 
at Los Angeles and Riverside City College. She’d dropped out 
of Cal State after failing a remedial math class three times 
and feeling isolated on the commuter campus. “I had no real 
motivation for school,” she said. She eventually got an associ- 
ate’s degree at Riverside, and always 
intended to go back for a bachelor’s 
degree. “I don’t want to have a career 
where I have to work on holidays,” 
she said. “I want to be able to go to 
my kids’ plays and see my family. At 
Starbucks, you can’t do that.” 

Thomas had always assumed 
she’d go back to college on a campus, 
with sororities and football games. 
But she also knew a bargain when she saw one. Because she 
had already earned two years’ worth of credits, the Starbucks 
program would be free for her— a savings of about $30,000. 
So she went online and requested more information. 

A few days later, she got a call from Nicki Nosbish, an en- 
rollment counselor based at Arizona State in Phoenix. (Tech- 
nically, Nosbish works for Xerox, which is under contract to 
provide enrollment counseling to people applying to Arizona 
State’s online undergraduate program. The university has 
chosen to outsource much of its advising, because that kind 
of support is unfortunately not a core competence of Arizona 
State, or many other schools.) Thomas had never encoun- 
tered anyone like Nosbish in her previous college attempts. 
Noshish listened. She assured Thomas that she could indeed 
walk across the stage on graduation day, even though her 
classes would be online. She talked her through the applica- 
tion process. “I felt like I was her only student,” Thomas told 
me. “Like she was only worried about me.” Nosbish told her 
she’d check in again in a few days. After they spoke, she left 
Thomas voicemails reminding her to send in her transcripts 
so she could get credit for previous classes. 
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Thomas was actually applying to other colleges that sum- 
mer, but she had procrastinated and hadn’t yet sent in her 
transcripts, which meant her applications were unfinished. 
She knew she was sabotaging her own academic future, 
but she was terrified of being rejected. With Nosbish’s help, 
though, she felt stronger. She made the calls and sent in the 
forms. When Riverside’s transcript didn’t come through, she 
sent a second form. When Cal State notified her that she had 


improving, and Americans have other 
options. The dip in demand means re- 
cruiting new students can be more ex- 
pensive for colleges than keeping the 
ones they already have. Meanwhile, 
more colleges are facing embarrassing 
government and media scrutiny over 
their students’ low graduation rates and 
high debt loads. For some schools, ensur- 
ing that more students stick around is 
becoming a matter of survival. 

“People are starting to realize there is a 
direct correlation between your custom- 
ers staying at your store and your bottom 
line,” Neal Raisman, a consultant who 
has advised colleges on student retention for the past i6 years, 
told me. Raisman instructs colleges to train their employees in 
basic customer service: say hello to students in the hallways, 
conduct exit interviews when they drop out, keep financial-aid 
offices open past 5 p.m. Most students are looking for a sense 
of community and are happy to stay put when they find it. The 
same holds true for people generally— as Starbucks and other 
service-oriented businesses well know. 


Alicea Thomas at a Starbucks in Perris, Cali- 
fornia. Before enrolling in the Starbucks-Arizona 
State program, she had dropped out of Cal State. 
“I had no real motivation for school,” she said. 


to come in person to get her transcript in time for the Arizona 
State deadline, she got in her car and drove an hour to get it. 

If a student owes money to a college— even a nominal 
amount from many years ago— the college can hold the tran- 
script hostage until the debt is paid. Thankfully, Thomas did 
not have any outstanding payments to make, so she figured 
she had completed her application. Soon afterward, though, 
Nosbish called again. The transcripts had not arrived. Thomas 
felt her heart rate rising. But Nosbish did something truly radi- 
cal for a college adviser— she set about searching for Thomas’s 
transcripts herself, and she found them. They’d been mis- 
placed at Arizona State. Finally, Thomas’s application was 
fully submitted, something she insists never would have hap- 
pened without her counselor. 


EASSUMETHAT people drop out of college because 
r ■ of the cost. But that’s only part of the explanation. Lis- 

ten closely to former students, and you’ll hear them tell 
stories about bureaucracies losing their paperwork, classes 
running out of spots, nonsensical tuition bills, and transcript 
offices that don’t take credit cards. The customer service is 
atrocious. 

Simply put, many Americans fail to finish college, because 
many colleges are not designed to be finished. They are de- 
signed to enroll students, yes. They are built to garner research 
funds and accrue status through rankings and the scholarly 
articles published by faculty. But those things have little to 
do with making sure students leave prepared to thrive in the 
modern economy. 

Now, however, there is hope. Ever so slowly, it’s getting 
harder for colleges to neglect their students’ needs. That’s 
partly because fewer students are enrolling: the economy is 


^ OHNTOBiN,a serious, compact 29-year-old with short 

J brown hair and sideburns, likes to work the espresso 
bar at his Starbucks, just outside of Phoenix. He can get 
into a zone that way, and the time goes by faster. The other 
workers call him Blackjack, a nickname he earned more than 
a decade ago, when he wore No. 21 as a star on his high-school 
baseball team. He’s been a Starbucks employee for 10 years. 

After high school, Tobin received a small scholarship to 
play baseball at Glendale Community College, a 40-minute 
drive from his hometown. Neither of his parents had a college 
degree. This was his chance to get an education without taking 
on a lot of debt. But during the first week of school, he tore his 
rotator cuff in practice. A few days later, he was cut from the 
team and lost his scholarship money. 

Tobin’s entire life had been about sports. Now, for the first 
time in his memory, he had nowhere to go after class, no re- 
cord to break, no opponent to beat. He transferred the next 
semester to a community college even closer to home. After 
one semester there, he told himself he needed time to figure 
out what to do with his life, and withdrew. No one from the 
college reached out to ask why he’d left. 

This past summer, he spoke with an enrollment counselor 
at Arizona State about the Starbucks program and decided 
to apply. A couple of weeks after he was admitted, he got 
an e-mail from his counselor. “I see you haven’t enrolled in 
classes,” she wrote, reminding him that the deadline was 
two weeks away. Tobin read the message twice. “I was lit- 
erally dumbfounded,” he told me. Every day at Starbucks, 
he gave customers the kind of high-touch service the com- 
pany promises— emptying a dozen Splenda packets into a 
latte for one customer, crafting elaborate, off-menu drinks 
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for others, all with a smile and a kind word for the regulars. 
Meanwhile, he’d had to put up with utterly indifferent treat- 
ment by colleges— to whom he was paying a lot more money 
for services vastly more important than anything offered to 
customers at Starbucks. 

When Tobin got the counselor’s e-mail, he’d already been 
looking at the course catalog. But the message energized him 
in a way he hadn’t expected. “I felt like there was somebody 
who wanted me to succeed as much as I did,” he told me. He 
signed up for two health-sciences classes. His current plan is 
to finish his degree and return to sports, this time as a coach. 

wo SUMMERS AGO, Howard Schultz, the Starbucks 
CEO, and Michael Crow, the head of Arizona State, 
went to Aspen, Colorado, along with about 50 other 
business leaders, politicians, and luminaries, among them 
former Secretary of State Madeleine Albright and Senator 
Cory Booker, of New Jersey. Officially, they were all serving 
on a Markle Foundation committee to discuss how to save 
the American dream in an age when globalization and tech- 
nology had displaced jobs and stifled social mobility. Un- 
officially, Schultz and Crow, at least, were tired of waiting 
for Congress, colleges, and the other formal institutions of 
change to, well, change. 

At the first meeting of the group, the two men broke away 
and began hatching a plan. 

“Howard and I basically holed up in the corner,” Crow told 
me, “and we said, ‘Why don’t we do something other than just 
talk about this?’” 

The two men had much in common. Both came from 
working-class homes. Crow’s mother died when he was 9, 
and after that he followed his Navy father around the country, 

Thomas had always assumed she'd go 
back to college on a campus, with 
sororities and football games. But 


attending 17 different schools before finishing high school. 
Some of his younger siblings never graduated. Schultz, mean- 
while, grew up in public housing in Brooklyn. Neither of his 
parents graduated from high school, and he was the first in 
his family to get a college degree. 

They both considered themselves anti-establishment pio- 
neers. Schultz had built an empire that was as much about 
emotion as it was about coffee. It was important to his brand— 
and his identity— that he be leading something bigger than a 
caffeinated-beverage-dispensing platform. Crow was a col- 
lege president who actively disdained the elitism and status 
consciousness of other college presidents. “We said, ‘God, let’s 
do something that hasn’t been done before,’ ” Schultz told me. 
They recognized their shared iconoclasm, and saw the po- 
tential for inspiring other partnerships nationwide. “Howard 
and I talked about ‘What if every company did this, and lots 


of universities too?,’ ” Crow told me. “We’d take care of this 
college-completion thing like that.” He snapped his Angers. 

Over the next year, Starbucks executives vetted the idea. 
In November 2013, the company surveyed a representative 
sample of employees about what heneflts they wanted. More 
than 80 percent expressed interest in a benefit that would help 
them finish college, a strong indication that a college program 
could help Starbucks attract and retain talent. Then the com- 
pany held a “bake-off,” as Schultz puts it, inviting a small group 
of universities, including Arizona State, to pitch their services. 
Arizona State won the competition for two reasons, Starbucks 
executives say. First, the school was committed to providing an 
education to as many Americans as possible, not just the aca- 
demic high achievers, which appealed to Schultz’s populism 
and to the company’s needs. Second, Arizona State’s leader- 
ship seemed to have embraced online learning as a central ele- 
ment of its entire mission, not just as a shiny accessory. 

Arizona State still relies upon many standard college prac- 
tices, and some faculty members remain more focused on 
winning grants and publishing than on teaching. But over the 
past decade, the university’s leadership has gotten unusually 
creative about circumventing these models and finding new 
ways to reach students. “We believe that the modern public 
university, rather than being focused around tradition, must 
be adaptive to the speed of technological advancements and 
the changing economics and demographics of the country,” 
Crow told me. Under his leadership, the school has delib- 
erately become more diverse and less exclusive, and has 
more than doubled the percentage of low-income students 
enrolled. Nearly 40 percent of Arizona State students come 
from low-income families, twice the proportion found at 
many other large public universities, among them Penn 
State and Indiana University. Arizona State’s 
online program, which started in 2010, now 
has 13,000 students, and one of the highest 
retention rates in the country. 

To help students find their way, the school 
has developed a tool called eAdvisor— a user- 
friendly system that provides guidance to all 
66,000 undergraduates about which classes 
they must take to graduate on time, and then 
tracks their progress along the way. If a student 
falters by, for example, dropping a required class, 
eAdvisor automatically e-mails the student and 
his or her adviser. The system has had an immediate and im- 
pressive effect. In 2006, the year before the school began using 
eAdvisor, only 26 percent of on-campus students from families 
earning less than $50,000 a year graduated within four years. 
By 2009, that rate had gone up to 41 percent. 

Across the country, dozens of colleges are starting to tap 
into their own data to find simple and sometimes inexpensive 
ways to keep their students. When officials at Georgia State 
University looked at their records, they found that a surpris- 
ing number of students had quit because they’d owed the uni- 
versity small amounts of money for fees not covered by their 
loans. So the school started giving out micro-grants to help 
students who were on track to graduate but had run into minor 
cash-flow problems. During the past academic year, Georgia 
State gave out more than 2,000 of these grants, mostly to 
seniors. The average grant was just $900. Of the seniors who 


she 

also knew a bargain when she saw one. 
The Starbucks program would be free. 
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received money, 70 percent graduated successfully within 
two semesters. For seniors in similar financial straits whom 
the university did not have the budget to help, the graduation 
rate was less than 10 percent. So far, the initiative has more 
than paid for itself, since students who stay continue to pay 
tuition after getting the micro-grant. 

But the most telling part of the story is how students re- 
acted to this news. When the university’s vice provost, Tim- 
othy M. Renick, and his colleagues first began making phone 
calls to offer the micro-grants, they expected shouts of joy. 
Instead, a handful of students hungup on them. “They thought 
it was a scam,” Renick told me. It was a sobering glimpse of 
how students perceived the university and their place in it. 

Renick and his team called the students back and con- 
vinced them that the grants were real. Over time, the most 
surprising benefit was the psychological one. Renick said. 
Many of Georgia State’s minority students from low-income 
families had concluded that they were on their own in college. 
When they got the micro-grants, students told him, they felt 
that sense of isolation lift. “We’ve heard from students,” Re- 
nick said, “that it makes them feel like someone is on their 
side, that we want them to succeed.” 

The old model of seeking out help on your own— by tracking 
down tutors or spending hours in financial-aid offices— doesn’t 
work for students who have jobs and family obligations, not to 
mention creeping academic anxieties. “We have set up incredi- 
bly complex universities with rules that most of the faculty have 
trouble figuring out,” Renick said. “Then we hand students a 
course catalog and say ‘Find your way.’ ” Like Arizona State, 
Georgia State and other innovative schools are using data to 
determine which students need which services, and then push- 
ing those services out to them. 

When I met Nicki Nosbish, the enrollment counselor, this 
winter, she was wearing an Arizona State Sun Devils T-shirt. 
But she had never actually finished college. She’d tried, years 
earlier, going from a tiny high school to a Nebraska state col- 
lege, but she was overwhelmed. “I didn’t do so hot,” she told 
me. “I didn’t know howto read a course catalog. I didn’t know 
anyone.” Her adviser, who was also the college’s band director, 
was of little help. Looking back on it, she acknowledged that 
she could have used the kind of counseling she now provides. 
The irony has not escaped her. “If I would have had some sup- 
port on my time management and what to expect,” she said, “ I 
think I would have been a little more successful.” She recently 
started the enrollment process at a local community college in 
hopes of finishing her degree. 


Howard Schultz, the Starbucks CEO, talks with an employee at his head- 
quarters, in Seattle. In launching the Arizona State program, Schultz has 
acknowledged an awkward truth: no one wants to be a barista forever. 


B y mid-august, two months after the launch of the 
program, the Starbucks enrollment numbers were 
alarmingly low. Days before the deadline, only 1,500 
people— about 1 percent of Starbucks’s American workforce- 
had completed the application. And not all of them would be 
accepted, of course; they had to meet the same GPA and test- 
score standards that regular Arizona State students did. 

Thousands of employees, it turned out, had started appli- 
cations but not finished them. Enrollment counselors were 
reporting that many students were still waiting for transcripts 
to arrive— or were simply nervous about the decision to re- 
turn to college. So Arizona State and Starbucks decided to 
shift the deadline. Whom was it serving, exactly? If students 
needed more time, they could have until four weeks before 
the start of classes to apply. “We realized they didn’t need 
another stress point to make this major life change,” Laurel 
Harper, the manager of global corporate communications for 
Starbucks, told me. 

By October, when classes began, 5,289 employees from 
all 50 states had started an application to Arizona State, and 
about half of them had submitted one. Of those, 2,121 had 
been admitted— an acceptance rate of 85 percent, close to the 
90 percent rate for Arizona State’s online applicants overall— 
and 1,012 had enrolled for the fall semester. They majored in 
all kinds of subjects, but the most popular were psychology, 
organizational leadership, health sciences, and mass com- 
munications. 

Back when Starbucks announced the program, the com- 
pany put out a powerful video featuring a handful of its em- 
ployees. It documented emotional phone calls in which the 
workers told their mothers that Starbucks was going to pay 
for college. By the time the fall semester started, though, 
only one of those featured employees had actually enrolled. 
Some were waiting for transcripts, and others had decided the 
timing wasn’t right. 

Starbucks expects more people to apply as they learn that 
the benefit is real. “People have been looking for the catch,” 
Lacey All, the director of strategic talent initiatives at Starbucks, 
told me. The company has sent out thousands of inspirational 
e-mails, tweets, and other messages to reassure employees, but 
skepticism lingers. “We’ve had to do a lot of work,” All added, 
“to say ‘This is our investment in you. Whether you choose to 
stay [with the company] or go, you’re going to be better for it. 
And Starbucks is going to be better for it.’ ” 

Understandably, many Starbucks employees wonder 
what’s in it for the company. Schultz has insisted the decision 
was largely driven by a sense of social justice. “We are employ- 
ing over 100,000 young people in America, and the majority 
of them do not have a college degree,” he said when announc- 
ing the program. “We can’t be a bystander, and we can’t wait 
for Washington, and I strongly believe that businesses and 
business leaders must do more for their people and more for 
the communities they serve.” He readily acknowledges that 
the new benefit will help Starbucks’s bottom line. “You have 
to link long-term value for shareholders,” he told me, “with 
long-term value for employees.” Starbucks already has its 
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pick of employees, hiring just 4 percent of applicants each 
year. Like many retail businesses, the company’s problem is 
turnover. In its first two decades under Schultz’s leadership, 
Starbucks attracted and retained talent partly by offering 
unusually generous health insurance and stock options to 
employees, including ones who worked part-time. But those 
benefits have become less revolutionary, Schultz said, noting 
that many Americans have now gained access to health insur- 
ance through the Affordable Care Act. The college plan, in 
combination with a January 2015 pay raise for all baristas and 
shift supervisors, was designed to keep the company attrac- 
tive to young employees. Starbucks pays more than the mini- 
mum wage in each state, and the company recently revised 
its scheduling software to ensure that managers can give em- 
ployees their schedules at least one week in advance and never 
ask them to work back-to-back closing and opening shifts (a 
practice baristas refer to as “clopening”). 

Half of the Starbucks students received federal Pell grants, 
a good indicator that they came from families in the bottom 
40 percent of the nation’s income distribution. And half took 
out loans— a similar proportion to Arizona State’s entire on- 
line student population. But largely because Arizona State was 
subsidizing their tuition, Starbucks students’ loans averaged 
only $4,216, an amount 40 percent lower than the average 
for the rest of the online student body. In any case, the loans 
were temporary for the 70 percent of Starbucks students who 
had at least two years’ worth of credits, because they would 
be fully reimbursed through their paychecks for every class 
they took at Arizona State. (If they left Starbucks before reim- 
bursement kicked in, they would be responsible for repaying 
their loans.) 

There is a tension between making college accessible and 
making graduation likely. Most colleges have seen no dovmside 
to erring on the side of accessibility and letting millions drop 
out without a degree. For Starbucks and Arizona State, however, 
a high dropout rate would be a PR fiasco. The right balance is 
elusive. “We’re learning as we’re going,” Schultz told me. 

HE WEEK BEFORE classes began, Alicea Thomas, 
the barista in Southern California, had her laptop sto- 
len. The keyboard had stopped working, so she’d given 
it to a friend who supposedly knew someone who knew how 
to fix things. Then her friend disappeared. “He changed his 
cellphone number and blocked me out on social media,” she 
told me. She was irate. How could she be an online student 
without a computer? The laptop, a MacBook Pro, would cost 
$1,500 to replace— money that Thomas didn’t have. She was 
earning $11.64 an hour as a Starbucks shift supervisor. “I don’t 
get paid well for what I do,” she said. 

Many college students today have very little room for 
error. They don’t live on campus; they attend school online 
or at a community college. They work full-time and have lim- 
ited cash. When things go wrong, even small things, a spiral 
of problems can ensue that ends up causing them to abandon 
school, the one part of their lives that feels optional. But with 
a little support— just one or two people in their corner— these 
same students can prove extremely resilient. “We know if 
you surround any student with love and attention and good 
coaching and mentorship, they will succeed,” Daniel Green- 
stein, who directs college-completion initiatives at the Bill & 



Melinda Gates Foundation, told me. Over time, Greenstein 
has become more and more convinced that data-driven, 
student-centered university cultures can reverse the college- 
dropout trends. “The research tells us that what really mat- 
ters for low-income and first-generation students,” he said, “is 
that you put your arms around them.” 

Besides the counseling support, Arizona State also created 
a special one-week, noncredit orientation class required for all 
Starbucks students. The course, which I took, involves time- 
management exercises and inspirational videos, and teaches 
students basic IT skills to help them cope with the technical 
glitches that invariably accompany online learning. Much of 
the content was taken from other places. Like a lot of college 
classes, it could have been faster-paced and more engaging, 
but courses like this have been shown to help students succeed 
in college, and most of the Starbucks students gave it positive 
reviews in the post-class survey. 

After Thomas’s computer was stolen, she dropped out of 
her orientation class. But then she did something crucial. She 
reached out to her academic adviser at Arizona State, who got 
her signed up for another orientation class happening later 
that month and encouraged her to find a way to get online. 

That’s when Thomas began taking her classes on her 
iPhone. She was amazed at how much she could do on the 
device. After work, she’d take it to Applebee’s, get a margarita, 
and start doing her reading and tapping out her discussion 
posts. Problems arose only when she needed a webcam to 
take the remotely proctored quizzes. In those cases, she usu- 
ally borrowed a computer from a relative. 

For Mary Hamm, in Virginia, the problems came later, per- 
haps because she was older and had more life experience, and 
they were harder to see. On her first quiz in Introduction to 
Organizational Leadership, Hamm got a 7 out of 10. She felt 
like she’d failed, even though she hadn’t. She told herself to 
work harder and not to dwell on it. But then she got a call from 
Daniel Adams, her success coach at Arizona State. From his 
office, in Portland, Oregon, where he works at InsideTrack, a 
company that provides coaching services to Arizona State, he 
could see on his screen that Hamm had transferred with a high 
GPA, and that she’d been participating in her classes regularly. 
He made a throwaway self-deprecating joke, something he 
does on purpose in all his introductory calls, and then asked 
her how things were going. He paid very close attention to how 
she responded. “I call it listening between the lines,” Adams, 
a former middle-school science teacher, told me. “I have to 
understand the need.” 
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Hamm’s answer was upbeat but revealing. “I’m going to 
have to overcome my own insecurities,” she told him. “The 
first quiz defeated me just a little bit.” Adams talked with her 
about her confidence level, and he asked her whether it would 
be okay if they checked back in on her confidence each time he 
called in the future. She said that would be fine. Then he asked 
how she was approaching her reading assignments. When she 
said she’d struggled to absorb the material, he suggested that 
she read the chapter summary and discussion questions first, 
so her brain would have some scaffolding in place to make 
sense of what was to come. They spoke for half an hour. 

During another call, Adams asked about Hamm’s confi- 
dence level. She said it had risen. The reading strategies were 
helping. And she loved making connections between what she 
was reading in her business classes and what she was doing 
on the floor of Starbucks, managing her employees. “I have 
names for things now!” she told him. 

In a subsequent conversation, Hamm mentioned that she 
wasn’t using her notes in the quizzes. Adams suggested she 
ask her professor whether notes were allowed. She did, and 
she learned that the quizzes had been open-book all along. 
She’d gotten a 7 out of 10 on the first one because she hadn’t 
used her notes— a realization she might never have made 
without Adams’s prodding. 

When Adams had first started contacting Hamm, she’d 
been skeptical. “I was like, ‘Why is this guy calling me every 
week?’ ” she told me. But by the third call, he’d won her over. 
“Knowing that he’s watching out to make sure I do succeed has 
been very important,” she continued. “He kind of keeps me 
level. He’s almost a member of my family now.” 

At the Gates Foundation, Greenstein calls this approach 
the “reintroduction of intimacy a return to what worked in 
the Middle Ages, when university meant not a physical place 
but a collection of dons and students unified by a collabora- 
tive sense of educational mission. Ironically, high-tech online 
programs like Arizona State are finding that they can get bet- 
ter results by creating very human connections via coaches 
like Adams. He spends most of his time building relationships 
with students when things are going fine— listening to their 
stories, making suggestions. That way, when things go wrong, 
as they almost always eventually do, the students will trust 
him enough to ask for help. 

According to Dave Jarrat, InsideTrack’s vice president of 
marketing, trust is crucial for students, like Hamm, whose 
parents did not go to college. “They often have doubts about 
themselves being college-ready,” he told me. “That manifests 


Success stories: Alicea Thomas {opposite page) got two A’s in her 
first semester attending Arizona State online, and Mary Hamm {this page) 
made the dean’s list. 


itself when they get into college, take a quiz, and get a C and 
say ‘See? I’m not college material.’ Then they drop out.” To 
disrupt the pattern, InsideTrack trains its coaches to talk with 
students before things go wrong, and to warn them about what 
to expect. The warning, Jarrat said, goes something like this: 
“Gollege is hard. You will struggle. I just want you to know, it’s 
not you. Everybody struggles. Even people whose parents and 
grandparents went to college.” 

Unlike so many other education reforms, coaching has 
been shown to have significant, measurable effects on student 
results. In a 2011 study, two Stanford University researchers 
conducted a randomized, controlled study of the perfor- 
mance of 13,555 students in eight colleges of varying degrees 
of selectivity. One group of students received coaching from 
InsideTrack, and a second group did not. After six months, the 
students in the coached group were five percentage points 
more likely to still be enrolled. The effects lingered for at 
least a year after the coaching ended. Eive percentage points 
might seem small, but compared with the results of other, 
more expensive efforts to increase retention, it is impressive. 
Other studies have found that every $1,000 increase in finan- 
cial aid per student leads to about a three-percentage-point 
increase in retention; InsideTrack was charging schools $500 
a semester and getting better results. When Arizona State 
started using the company to provide coaching for its online 
students, its semester-to-semester online retention rate rose 
seven percentage points, from 75 percent in the spring of 2011 
to 82 percent in the spring of 2014. 

“Everybody spends all their time talking about money 
and cost,” Michael Crow, Arizona State’s president, told me. 
“That’s a variable. That’s not the determining factor. The 
determining factor is creating the culture for success.” He’s 
delighted, of course, that Starbucks has teamed up with the 
university to help students pay for college. But that’s just the 
beginning of the story. He believes that Arizona State needs 
to do even more coaching and advising than it already does. 
“With the financial barrier eliminated, now we’re into the 
sociology, the psychology. Those are hard-slogging problems.” 

B y NOVEMBER, halfway through the first semester 
of the Starbucks program, the students who had de- 
veloped a regular study routine were generally doing 
well. But plenty of others were struggling. Starbucks students 
dropped 53 classes in October, and another 172 before the se- 
mester ended, in December. About a dozen quit their jobs at 
Starbucks, meaning they will not be reimbursed for any tu- 
ition payments they made. 

One student who dropped out, an older woman who works 
at an East Coast Starbucks and asked that her name not be 
printed, out of concern for her job, told me the experience had 
been painful. When she’d first heard about the benefit, she’d 
been thrilled. She’d enrolled in the program full of hope. She’d 
always wanted to earn a degree. But because she had no pre- 
vious credits, she would have to take out $10,000 in loans to 
cover the first two years, and spend about $2,000 of her own 
money. As the semester progressed, she got more anxious 
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every day. “At this point in my life,” she said, “I just really had 
a hard time taking on more debt. This was making me miser- 
able. I couldn’t even focus.” 

On the last day she could withdraw and still get a full re- 
fund, she clicked the “Drop” button on Arizona State’s Web 
site, fighting back tears. “I usually don’t give up on things,” she 
said. After that, she would try not to wince when customers 
would come in and say, “This is incredible! Starbucks is paying 
for college!” Her reaction: “Well, yes and no.” 

At Starbucks headquarters, in Seattle, meanwhile, execu- 
tives had been hearing similar stories. To get employees’ feed- 
back, the company surveyed 1,000 workers who had begun 
the application process but not completed it. The top reasons 
workers cited for not moving forward were that Arizona State 
didn’t offer their desired major, or that the program was 
still too expensive. Even the steep discount was not enough 
to make the program manageable for them. Early this year, 
therefore, Starbucks renegotiated the contract with Arizona 
State. Since March, the company has offered full tuition reim- 
bursement to all employees, regardless of how many credits 
they’ve accrued. Starbucks has also committed to reimbursing 
employees immediately after they complete a class, rather 
than waiting for them to rack up 21 credits. Einally, Starbucks 
students will get even more of the kind of coaching that they 
found so valuable in the first semester. “We needed to learn,” 
said Lacey All, of Starbucks, explaining the changes. “We’re 
deeply committed to understanding the experience. It’s not 
just about ‘Send me to college.’ It’s about providing support 
along the way, at every step. We’re listening.” 

This concept of listening to students— and then mak- 
ing structural changes based on their feedback— remains 
unheard-of at most colleges. By moving quickly to improve, 
Starbucks and Arizona State are showing that it is possible for 
large, publicly traded companies and unwieldy public univer- 
sities to provide better service for large numbers of nonelite 
students. Making those changes. All admitted, is not easy. “It 
requires a new way of doing business. It requires partnerships. 
It requires a lot of unsexy work.” But it isn’t impossible, and 
the changes will continue, she told me. “We’re not done yet.” 

Even with the initial, more limited scheme, the mid- 
semester class-drop rate for Starbucks students was less than 
9 percent, slightly lower than the drop rate for Arizona State 
online students overall. The Starbucks students who stuck it 
out for that first semester took 1,480 courses in all and passed 
79 percent of them, a pass rate similar to that of all new online 
students at the school. 

By the last day of classes in December, Alicea Thomas 
knew her final grades. “I got two A’s on my iPhone!” she re- 
ported to me, bursting with pride. Shortly before Christmas, 
she got a text from her academic adviser, reminding her to 
register for the next semester’s classes before they filled up. 
She mentioned this while I was interviewing her at her home, 
and before I left she picked up her phone and started selecting 
classes, right then and there. She seemed to be as interested in 
pleasing her adviser as she was in taking the classes. 

As of early January, 87 percent of the first class of Starbucks 
students had registered for the spring semester at Arizona 
State, including every employee named in this story. In the 
turbulent world of online learning, that is considered a good 
success rate. (It’s three percentage points higher than Arizona 


State’s overall online retention rate during the same period.) 
In addition, another 585 Starbucks employees had enrolled, 
bringing the current class to 1,500. 

Those numbers are still lower than Starbucks and Arizona 
State officials initially had projected. When they announced 
the program, they’d boasted that as many as 10,000 employ- 
ees might enroll in the first year. These days, they’re predict- 
ing something more modest: 3,000 to 5,000 student employ- 
ees in the first couple of years and 25,000 graduates over the 
next decade. 

Eventually, Schultz expects the benefit to cost tens of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. But the program remains cheap for 
Starbucks. By comparison, the company’s health benefits 
cost about $250 million a year. It’s hard to imagine the college 
benefit ever approaching that level. 

Since Starbucks announced the program in June, 20,000 
people who have applied online for jobs at the company have 
cited the college benefit as a reason for their interest. One 
barista I interviewed had quit her office job in Dallas and 
taken a $4-an-hour pay cut to attend college for free through 
Starbucks. The company does not have data yet on whether 
employee retention has increased, but so far, it has spent very 
little and received significant PR and HR returns. 

The Starbucks experiment is unfinished. To help students 
find more support, the company and Arizona State are launch- 
ing a new community platform, so students can connect with 
one another online. To make sure employees know their op- 
tions, the company sent out 135,000 mailers about the college 
program to their homes this past fall, and it’s planning another 
big promotion effort this spring. “We’re trying to show that 
this is not as hard as you think,” All said. 

Half a dozen other companies have reached out to Star- 
bucks to learn more about the program. As the job market 
tightens, more companies may begin investing in a college 
education for their employees. Meanwhile, the Obama admin- 
istration has vowed to rate colleges based on completion rates, 
cost, and graduates’ earnings, despite widespread objections 
from colleges. (The first ratings are due from the Department 
of Education this summer.) “We want people to vote with their 
feet,” Arne Duncan, the secretary of education, told me. “It’s 
not just about your kids going to college; it’s about going to the 
right colleges.” He praised Arizona State and other colleges 
that focus on student services and results but also continu- 
ally revisit their efforts in order to do better. “These kinds of 
best practices, these kinds of cultures, need to be the norm,” 
he said. “It doesn’t take a billion dollars, but it does take an 
entrepreneurial spirit and a real commitment.” 

In December, in hopes of getting off her feet, Mary Hamm 
applied for yet another corporate job, this time in the Star- 
bucks recruitment division. The response came swiftly, in an 
e-mail, just before the holidays: a “more qualified” candidate 
had been chosen. Hamm read the note without surprise. A few 
days later, she got another e-mail: she’d made the dean’s list 
at Arizona State. 

She has enrolled for the spring semester and plans to travel 
to Tempe next year to walk in the graduation ceremony. K\ 


Amanda Ripley, a senior fellow at the Emerson Collective, is the 
author o/The Smartest Kids in the World— And How They 
Got That Way. 
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The Wall Street 
culture that led 
to the crash of 
2008 remains little 
changed. But 
one large firm, at 
least, is trying to 
amend its culture — 
as government 
regulators begin 
to question whether 
banking culture can 





ow DEEP DO Wall Street’s 
problems really go? Can they 
be rooted out by better-tailored 
financial incentives or farther- 
reaching regulations, the tools of 
choice of many pundits and gov- 
ernment officials? Or could Wall 
Street’s deepest flaws be cultural, 
promulgated over generations 
by leaders who have chosen to reward those who cut 
corners, stab colleagues in the back, and engage in 
otherwise unethical behavior? 

This idea— that Wall Street takes in ambitious, 
hardworking young people and corrupts them— is 
the premise of a recent study, “Business Culture and 
Dishonesty in the Banking Industry,” by three econ- 
omists at the University of Zurich. The researchers 
recruited 128 employees from a large, unnamed inter- 
national bank and another 80 employees from other 
flnancial institutions and asked them to participate in 
a simple experiment. The typical subject had worked 
in banking for about 11 years— long enough to have 
fully absorbed the industry’s cultural norms. 

The task at hand was to flip a coin 10 times and 
report the outcomes of the tosses online. Subjects 
knew in advance whether heads or tails would be 
deemed the winner. If they reported that a coin toss 
yielded the right result, they would be given $20. 
Otherwise, they’d get nothing. At most they could 
make $200, or $20 each for 10 correct coin tosses. 

No one was watching as the bankers flipped a coin or 
reported their results, allowing the researchers to try 
to isolate behavior that looked like dishonesty. 

The results of the study were published in Novem- 
ber, in Nature. Of course, the expected outcome is 
that half of each person’s tosses were heads and 
half were tails. And that pretty much was the result 
the researchers found when the bankers were not 
reminded, through a series of social cues, that they 
were bankers. They reported a winning toss 5 1.6 percent of the 
time, an outcome that is statistically indistinguishable from 
the 50 percent expectation. 

The result changed dramatically, alas, when the bankers 
were encouraged to remember their profession— a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon referred to as “identity priming.” When so 
prompted, they reported a winning result 58.2 percent of the 
time. It was very likely, the researchers found, that more than 
a quarter of the bankers had cheated. Worse, they discovered, 
this increased predilection to cheat was unique to banking. 
When nonbanker coin flippers were reminded of how they 
spent their time as professionals or as students, they showed 
no change in their tendency to cheat. “Our results thus suggest 
that the prevailing business culture in the banking industry 
weakens and undermines the honesty norm,” the research- 
ers concluded. Or, more simply, as Alain Cohn, a lead author 
of the study, told me recently, “the apples are good, but the 
barrel is bad.” 

That statement echoes James O’Toole and Warren Ben- 
nis, who observed in a 2009 Harvard Business Review article 
about corporate culture, “Ethical problems in organizations 


originate not with ‘a few bad apples’ but with the ‘barrel mak- 
ers.’ ” The problem, Cohn believes, is a Wall Street culture that 
rewards bad behavior. “There are norms at their workplace 
that induce them to cheat,” he told me. “This is not present in 
other industries, at least in those we looked at.” 

It’s hardly scientific, but my own nearly six years of experi- 
ence at hazard, a small, elite investment bank founded in 1848, 
as a junior banker in the 1990s, squares with the academic 
findings. The other young bankers seemed incredibly smart, 
ambitious, hardworking, and ethical. The basic compact 
seemed to be: we will work absurdly hard and you will reward 
us with high pay and a fair promotion system. That worked 
for a while, but soon enough, those on the fast track— those 
getting higher pay and earlier promotions— seemed to have 
become less collegial and more Machiavellian. Some ignored 
phone calls from colleagues seeking help with analytical prob- 
lems; others were ruthless in courting assignments working 
with “important” partners, elbowing out their peers. Nobody 
in charge seemed to mind. Rather, the powers that be seemed 
to encourage the Darwinian behavior. A common attitude at 
hazard then was “It is not enough to succeed. Others must fail.” 
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Cohn thinks it’s possible, even likely, that the 
causes of the 2008 financial crisis can be traced in 
part to this permissive culture. “All the problems 
that we are seeing in recent times, at least to some 
degree, might be supported by a norm, or by an envi- 
ronment, that tolerates these kinds of behaviors,” he 
told me. “They think it’s okay to manipulate interest 
rates, to assist people in evading taxes, to sell mort- 
gages that shouldn’t be sold.” Organizational culture 
is often defined colloquially as the behavior that 
occurs when other people aren’t watching. Cohn 
doubts rule breaking is explicitly encouraged on Wall 
Street. Rather, he said, “it is in the informal rules, not 
those spoken out loud.” 

F or several years, Mark Carney, formerly 
a Goldman Sachs managing director and the 
governor of the Bank of Canada, and now the 
governor of the Bank of England, has been at the fore- 
front of an effort to change banking culture. In a speech 
in London, Ontario, in February 2013, Carney said 
the sacred trust among bankers, depositors, creditors, 
investors, regulators, and the public had been broken 

It was very likely, the resear 
found, that more than a quarter of the 
bankers had cheated. Worse, th 
discovered, this increased pre 
to cheat was unique to banking 


in the aftermath of the financial crisis. “Virtue can- 
not be regulated,” he said. “Even the strongest super- 
vision cannot guarantee good conduct. Essential will 
be the rediscovery of core values, and ultimately this is 
a question of personal responsibility. More than mas- 
tering options pricing, company valuation, or accounting, liv- 
ing the right values will be the most important challenge” for 
those in the banking profession. 

Carney described a fundamental change he had noticed 
in the banking ethos in the years leading up to the crisis. 
The relationship between bankers and their clients— once 
the bedrock upon which the industry was built— had been 
steadily eroding. “Banking became more about connecting 
banks with other banks,” he said. “Clients were replaced by 
‘counterparties,’ and banking was increasingly transactional 
rather than relational.” Innovations such as credit-default 
swaps (whereby risk is packaged up and traded) and securi- 
tization (whereby mortgages and other assets are sold off as 
investments) went hand in hand with this shift. The conven- 
tional role of the banker as the person who unites borrowers 
and lenders, and knows both, disappeared into a world of un- 
known unknowns, as Donald Rumsfeld might say. “In most 
professions, people can see the ‘real’ impact of their work: 
teachers witness the growth of their students; farmers, that 
of their crops,” Carney said. “When bankers become dis- 
connected from their ultimate clients in the real economy. 


they have no direct view of the value of their work.” That 
makes selfish and unethical behavior easier. 

Carney urged banks to include less cash and more stock in 
bankers’ compensation, encouraging a long view. He recom- 
mended the use of “clawbacks”— the fine art of taking bonuses 
back if it later comes to light that particular bankers and traders 
acted in bad faith. But he also said that fixing flawed rewards 
systems would not be enough. “Integrity cannot be legislated, 
and it certainly cannot be bought,” he observed. “It must 
come from within.” Last year, at the World Economic Forum 
in Davos, he mentioned new financial scandals that had sur- 
faced, such as those in the foreign-exchange and interest-rate 
markets. “Penalties for misconduct cannot be seen as a cost of 
doing business,” he said. “Only exemplary behavior can con- 
fer social license to global financial capitalism.” 

Recently, other important regulators have begun to beat 
the same drum. Speaking at a May 2014 conference in Lon- 
don, Christine Lagarde, the managing director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, said the ongoing scandals prove that 
banks have not gotten the message. “While some changes in 
behavior are taking place, these are not deep or broad enough,” 
she said. “The industry still prizes short-term profit over long- 
term prudence, today’s bonus over tomorrow’s relationship. 

Some prominent firms have even been 
mired in scandals that violate the most- 
chers basic ethical norms.” 

This kind of talk has been loudest 
in Europe, and it has begun to inspire 
6y some action, however symbolic. In 

^ 1 » ^ » n 2012, the British Parliament established 

dilection ’ 

the Commission on Banking Standards 

. to make recommendations on how to 

improve the behavior and competence 
of banks and other financial institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom. Last year, bankers across the 
European Union had their bonuses limited to no more than 
twice their salary, in a new set of rules that supposedly reduce 
incentives to swing for the fences. And in the Netherlands, 
the Dutch Banking Association now requires that each of the 
country’s 90,000 bankers take an oath reading, in part, “I 
swear that I will perform to the best of my abilities to maintain 
and promote confidence in the financial-services sector, so 
help me God!” Jeroen Dijsselbloem, the Dutch finance minis- 
ter, explained the policy to The New York Times. “Our Calvinist 
approach to life is that you have to work hard, to behave, be 
sensible about your money,” he said. “And the culture in the 
financial system sort of floated away from that.” Thanks to 
the tone set from the top by Carney and others— and thanks to 
the wholesale replacement of senior executives at some of Eu- 
rope’s biggest banks— European financiers have been exposed 
regularly to a new evangelism, and at least a few seem to have 
found religion, trying to instill in their profession a renewed 
sense of morality and ethics. 

O N THIS SIDE of the Atlantic, the problem of banking 
culture has been less of a priority, and only recently 
came clearly into focus for key officials. Last October, 
William Dudley, the president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, weighed in during an all-day, closed-door “work- 
shop” that the New York Fed hosted for finance-industry 
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insiders on the topic of reforming Wall Street culture. Dudley, 
who in a 2013 speech had mentioned the problem in passing, 
addressed it squarely this time. He noted that there had been, 
in recent years, “ongoing occurrences of serious professional 
misbehavior, ethical lapses, and compliance failures at finan- 
cial institutions,” adding that although these scandals had 
prompted plenty of fines— more than $100 billion, in fact— 
they had resulted in the prosecution of individual bankers 
and executives “to a lesser degree than I would have desired.” 
Wall Street, he said, “has largely lost the public trust.” Chang- 
ing its culture was “imperative.” 

Culture, Dudley said, “relates to what should I do, and not 
to what can I do.” He reiterated several of Carney’s central 
themes: Wall Street’s compensation system rewarded bad 
behavior and had a misplaced focus on “counterparties” 
rather than on clients. It fell to top executives to fix the bro- 
ken culture, he said, and fast. “Senior leaders need to hold 
up a mirror to their own behavior and critically examine 
behavioral norms at their firm.” Yes, he said. Wall Street 
regulators must be more vigilant, but the truth is that the 
watchers will always be outgunned by the watched. That’s 
why Wall Street needs to act on its own. “If those of you here 
today as stewards of these large financial 
institutions do not do your part in pushing 
forcefully for change across the industry, "When ban 
then bad behavior will undoubtedly per- 
sist,” he concluded. “If that were to occur, 
the inevitable conclusion will be reached direct 
that your firms are too big and complex 
to manage effectively. In that case, finan- 
cial-stability concerns would dictate that 
your firms need to be dramatically down- 
sized and simplified so they can be managed effectively.” 

And then he repeated that point: “It is up to you to address 
this cultural and ethical challenge. The consequences of in- 
action seem obvious to me— they are both fully appropriate 
and unattractive, compared to the alternative of improving 
the culture at the large financial firms and the behavior that 
stems from it. So let’s get on with it.” 

It was good theater. But the speech’s impact remains to be 
seen. Although Dudley’s remarks were released to the pub- 
lic, the workshop itself was closed to ordinary citizens and 
to the press. (He declined to be interviewed for this article.) 
Goldman Sachs and JPMorgan Chase, perhaps the two most 
influential banks on Wall Street, sent high-ranking represen- 
tatives to the meeting, but not their CEOs, Lloyd Blankfein 
and Jamie Dimon. 

Both of these firms have recently acknowledged some 
past excesses. In December, JPMorgan waded into the Wall 
Street culture debate with a 100-page report, “How We Do 
Business,” following a request from a shareholder group, led 
by the Sisters of Charity of Saint Elizabeth, that the bank ex- 
plain itself in the wake of recent scandals. In true Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous fashion, the firm admitted that it had made 
mistakes and took responsibility for them. “During the past 
several years, we have faced a series of legal and regulatory 
issues,” it said. “In some cases, our controls fell short, and in 
others, we simply weren’t meeting the standards we had set 
for ourselves. We know we can do better and are committed 
to doing so.” 


Goldman issued its own report back in 2011, recommend- 
ing 39 ways the firm could change for the better. Its execu- 
tives argue that they have actually begun to change, in small 
ways, the business Goldman chooses to do, in a concerted 
effort to avoid participating in deals that might damage its 
reputation. One example is Goldman’s promise that it will not 
underwrite or sell European “contingent convertible” bonds 
to unsophisticated investors, even though its competitors 
do. Meanwhile, JPMorgan has stopped serving most foreign 
embassies and scaled back its business with “correspondent” 
banks that provide services to other banks, not because there 
is inherent wrongdoing involved but because the bank cannot 
easily track how these organizations use the cash. 

Yet neither Goldman nor JPMorgan has shown much 
interest in abandoning their most important lines of business. 
Eor Dimon, at JPMorgan, bigger remains better, despite re- 
cent suggestions that the bank be broken up (including in a 
research report by a Goldman analyst). He says the firm’s 
clients want it to be comprehensive in its services and global 
in its reach. And he’s certain that will be good for business as 
companies continue to grow. Goldman hasn’t changed much 
either. Despite hearing criticism from many quarters about 


kers become disconnected from 
their ultimate clients ... they have no 

view of the value of their work. 
That makes unethical behavior easier. 


the systemic threats posed by some of its risk taking, it has not 
significantly reduced its reach. Just as before, it is still a domi- 
nating force in investment banking, trading, private-equity 
investing, and money management. There have been a few 
minor shifts— its risk-arbitrage desk was off-loaded in 2010, 
and in late 2014 it sold its aluminum-warehousing business- 
hut Goldman has proudly, and confidently, maintained its 
belief that modest change is all that is necessary in the after- 
math of the worst financial crisis since the Depression. 

And what of the billions of dollars in fines that firms have 
collectively paid in recent years to supposedly atone for their 
prior bad behavior? Against their more than $150 billion in 
collective annual profits, these fines really can look like a cost 
of doing business, quietly absorbed by shareholders, not indi- 
vidual bankers, traders, or executives. 

T he only ceo of a major Wall Street securities firm 
who attended Dudley’s October extravaganza was 
James Gorman, the 56-year-old McKinsey-trained chair- 
man and GEO of Morgan Stanley. His presence made sense: 
since he took over as CEO, in 2010, no Wall Street firm has 
done more to transform its own culture and business. The 
centerpiece of Gorman’s strategy has been to double the 
size of the firm’s business managing people’s money, which 
generates predictable annual fees, and to deemphasize the 
swashbuckling, risk-taking bravado that had been the signa- 
ture style of his predecessor, John Mack. Out went the propri- 
etary traders and in came the wealth managers. At the end of 
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2014, Morgan Stanley employed 
more than 16,000 brokers and 
managed more than $2 trillion in 
assets, making it one of the larg- 
est wealth-management firms in 
the world. (In the past year, I have 
twice given paid talks to groups of 
Morgan Stanley brokers.) 

In an effort to reduce its risk 
taking and to more fully comply 
with the spirit of the Dodd-Frank 
Act and its Volcker Rule, which es- 
sentially required Wall Street to 
jettison its proprietary trading ac- 
tivities (that is, the financial bets 
made by the firms themselves), 

Morgan Stanley scaled back its 
commodities business and has 
been shopping its oil-storage-and- 
trading business. The firm has also 
reduced the amount of capital that 
individual traders have at their dis- 
posal, attempting to avoid a repeat 
of the situation that occurred in 
2007 involving Howie Hubler, a 

trader who made a proprietary bet that ended up costing Mor- 
gan Stanley about $9 billion and helped put it on the path to 
near-ruin. 

Morgan Stanley’s born-again approach to banking started, 
it seems, during Gorman’s 2012 visit to Davos, where he ex- 
plained why for the time being he was cutting senior pay, 
increasing deferred compensation, and limiting the cash por- 
tion of his firm’s bonuses to $125,000 per person. Only on 
Wall Street could this decision be considered contemptible, 
and yet he found himself having to defend it. “The world has 
changed,” Gorman said in an interview on Bloomberg TV. And 
to those at his firm with objections, he had some simple advice: 
“You’re naive. Read the newspaper, number one. Number two, 
if you put your compensation in a one-year context to define 
your overall level of happiness, you’ve got a problem which is 
much bigger than the job. And number three, if you are really 
unhappy, just leave. I mean, life’s too short.” (Many traders in 
fact have left the firm as a result of lower pay, long-deferred 
stock compensation, and the threat of bonus clawbacks.) 

Ruth Porat, Morgan Stanley’s chief financial officer (who 
has now left the firm for a similar post at Google), recently de- 
scribed for me the many ways that Gorman has transformed 
the 8o-year-old firm. “We’re a fundamentally different firm 
than we were seven years ago,” she said. Morgan Stanley has 
more capital, less leverage, and a better handle on the daily 
risks it takes than it did in 2008. “Our view was ‘You know 
what? We just lived this near-death experience. We’re going 
to make significant changes.’ ” In the wake of the Hubler fiasco, 
Morgan Stanley, like most other Wall Street firms, found itself 
heading toward oblivion in September 2008, rescued, in the 
end, only by $9 billion of equity from a Japanese conglomerate 
and by the Federal Reserve’s decision to allow it to become a 
bank holding company. The “significant changes” Porat spoke 
of meant divesting some high-risk operations, but she also 
meant the way Morgan Stanley conducted business. 


% 


Top: Wall Street culture reform has become a 
focus for regulators like William Dudley, the 
president of the New York Fed. Bottom: Morgan 
Stanley’s CEO, James Gorman, has steered the 
firm away from unnecessary risk taking. 


“We’re in the risk-taking busi- 
ness,” Porat told me. “Just no out- 
sized risks. You can’t do that to 
an institution. It’s irresponsible.” 
As at other big Wall Street firms, 
regulators from the Federal Re- 
serve and the Office of the Gomp- 
troller of the Gurrency now have 
offices at Morgan Stanley, and 
Porat said they meet with her 
team on a regular basis: the days 
of the “light touch” regulatory 
approach are over. Instead, Wash- 
ington regulators have ongoing 
access to Morgan Stanley’s loan 
and trading portfolios, and even 
attend portions of Morgan Stan- 
ley board meetings. “They can 
go wherever they want whenever 
they want,” Porat said of the regu- 
lators. But the firm also tripled the 
size of its own team that analyzes 
risk and put strict limits on the 
amount of risk that can be taken. 

And in its promotion decisions— 
particularly those involving leadership roles— it seems to be 
placing a higher value on collegiality and effective manage- 
ment than on star power and rainmaking. (A notable example 
is the 2012 selection of Colm Kelleher over Paul Taubman— a 
hugely successful deal maker who subsequently left to start 
his own advisory firm— as the sole head of Morgan Stanley’s 
institutional-securities business.) 

Porat said the tighter controls have made Morgan Stanley 
a better firm. “If you want to be a hedge fund, go be a hedge 
fund, but there’s a place and a role that we each play in an eco- 
system. And that’s the approach that we’ve taken.” 

Proprietary trading and other risky activities have a place in 
finance, and can make the system more efficient in its alloca- 
tion of capital. The question is whether these activities should 
have a prominent place within huge, multipurpose banks that 
are essential to the economy’s basic functioning, or restricted 
to smaller firms, ideally ones owned by their own partners. A 
key debate among Wall Street executives these days is whether 
postcrisis regulation will eventually force big banks to operate 
more like utilities— providing capital as reliably and cheaply as 
electricity or water— or whether dynamics will soon return to 
what they were before all the upheaval. Morgan Stanley, seem- 
ingly alone among its peers, believes the changes that have 
already been made are largely permanent, and that they should 
be. And it has rebuilt its business accordingly. Whether its bet 
will pay off is a question preoccupying the top executives of 
other Wall Street firms. Many are watching the Morgan Stanley 
experiment with a mixture of skepticism that the bank is wrong 
and trepidation that it is right. 

T his is not the first time Morgan Stanley has tacked 
toward a more conservative business culture. Gor- 
man’s strategy is not dissimilar from the one embarked 
upon around the turn of the millennium by John Mack’s 
predecessor, Philip Purcell, another former McKinsey 
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consultant, who was one architect of Morgan Stanley’s 1997 
merger with the brokerage firm Dean Witter, Discover & Co. 
Like Gorman, Purcell reduced the firm’s risk taking and 
added a formidable layer of predictable earnings to its bot- 
tom line by managing people’s money for a fee. Along with 
the politics of the merger itself, Purcell’s leadership angered 
Morgan Stanley’s old guard so utterly that in 2005, they en- 
gineered a coup to get rid of Purcell and to bring in Mack, 
who had spent nearly 30 years there, holding various leader- 
ship positions, before leaving and joining Credit Suisse. Pur- 
cell left Morgan Stanley in good financial condition, with a 
healthy balance sheet— in fact, looking very much like the 
utility that some regulators now envision Wall Street firms 
becoming— but he is still persona non grata around the 
firm. The New York Times recently reported that he did not 
attend its 75th-anniversary gala, in 2010, at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, and that his portrait is not among those 
of CEOs hanging on the executive floor. Mack’s loose style 
and enthusiasm for risk very nearly bankrupted the Arm; he 
is remembered fondly, though, for his gregariousness and 
devil-may-care attitude. 

Culture is a hard thing for any organization to change, and 
reforms that run against a long-standing ethos— especially 
those that emphasize restraint— can be fragile and reversible 
depending on the nature, character, and ideas of the next 
CEO who walks in the door. Vikram Pandit, the CEO of Citi- 
group during and after the financial crisis, spent years trying 
to reform the culture at his firm— and not always successfully. 
“Culture does make a difference,” he told me recently. “On the 
other hand, building a culture takes years. I think we made a 
big difference at Citi, but we certainly weren’t even close to 
getting it done in the five years that I was there.” 

Gorman’s efforts may prove more enduring than Purcell’s. 
His approach has surely been given some formidable wind 
by the intensity of public opprobrium toward Wall Street 
since 2008, by the regulations that have made Wall Street’s 
riskier businesses less profitable, and by the fact that Morgan 
Stanley’s strategic turn has been a qualified success. While 
the Arm’s reported profit last year was substantially lower 
than JPMorgan’s ($6.2 billion compared with $21.8 billion), 
its stock rose nearly 24 percent in 2014, making it one of the 
best performers among Wall Street banks. 

The rank-and-file bankers and traders who have remained 
with the firm seem, for now, to be on board with the new 
ethos. One longtime Morgan Stanley banker traces a cultural 
turning point back to Gorman’s comments in Davos in 2012. 
Bankers “just get into the hahit of complaining about com- 
pensation and sort of thinking that they’re entitled to be paid 
50 times what a firefighter that runs into a burning building 
to save a little baby gets paid,” the banker told me. “That en- 
titlement is sort of endemic within hanking.” (Senior bankers 
and traders typically make at least $1 million these days and 
often much more.) When Gorman questioned that presump- 
tion publicly, he “said what a lot of people actually felt, and 
to be honest with you it was kind of refreshing.” Those who 
couldn’t cope with the new regime are long gone, but most 
people stayed, knowing that even the reduced pay on Wall 
Street these days is far greater than what they’re likely to earn 
nearly anyplace else. 

Of course, Morgan Stanley is just one firm. Gorman 


BELATED CLARIFICATION 

I tried to tell you gently. What I meant, 

I meant. I didn’t mean the word you heard 
flip like salmon upstream into bird. 

I tried to tell you. Gently. What I meant 
by loving you, dear friend, you misconstrued 
as loving you: your lips, your longing’s firmament. 

I tried to tell you gently what I meant. 

I meant— I didn’t mean— the word you heard. 

— J. Allyn Rosser 

7 . Allyn Rosser’s most recent collection is Mimi’s Trapeze 
(2014). 


declined to be interviewed for this story, in part, his handlers 
told me, because he did not want to be seen as having the 
right answer for the industry as a whole, or as being preachy 
about what needs to change. More-expansive leadership on 
Wall Street will need to come from a different source. In the 
meantime, regulators will try to keep the industry’s worst 
tendencies in check, through a combination of jawboning 
and regulation. In January, Thomas C. Baxter, the execu- 
tive vice president and general counsel of the New York Eed, 
gave a speech at the Bank of England titled “The Rewards 
of an Ethical Culture,” in which he noted the importance of 
an organization’s “cultural character” being set from the top. 
In February, the White House announced its support for the 
Labor Department’s proposed rules designed to make sure 
Wall Street brokers treat their clients ethically and do not sell 
them high-fee products that are wrong for them as they pre- 
pare to retire. (Amazingly, as of now, many Wall Street “fi- 
nancial advisers” have no formal fiduciary responsibility to 
their clients.) 

Perhaps we really are nearing the time when Wall Street 
bankers, traders, and executives will decide they have no 
choice but to change their behavior. Having worked in bank- 
ing for 17 years and reported on it for another 11, 1 certainly 
detect a slightly humbler and more reflective tone com- 
ing from the corner offices of Wall Street skyscrapers these 
days. What’s less clear is whether executives really mean to 
change or whether they are just afraid of change being im- 
posed upon them by the likes of William Dudley and Mark 
Carney. The fact is, it’s hard to tell whether people on Wall 
Street are making money for their firms honestly or by cut- 
ting corners. That latter behavior is usually discovered 
only after a crisis, once subpoenas have been issued and 
e-mails and other revealing documents have been made pub- 
lic. Is the rising talk of cultural reform reflective of something 
genuine, or just so much hot air? The question would be noth- 
ing more than an academic exercise if the outcome weren’t 
so damned important. K] 


William D. Cohan is a former senior banker on Wall Street. 
The paperback of his most recent book, The Price of Silence, 
was released in April. 
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Globalization 
Bites Back I 

The postwar geopolitical system is breaking down, and what comes 
next could be volatile — not least for the big corporations that have 
built, cheered, and profited from the globalized economy. 


BY CHRYSTIA FREELAND / illustrations by Josh Cochran 

L eon trots ky is not often invoked as a 
management gum, but a line frequently 
attributed to him would surely resonate 
with many business leaders today. “You 
may not be interested in war,” the Bolshe- 
vik revolutionary is said to have warned, 

“but war is interested in you.” War, or at least geopolitics, 
is figuring more and more prominently in the thinking 
and fortunes of large businesses. 

Of course, multinational companies such as Shell 
and GE have long cultivated an expertise in geopolitics. 

But the intensity of concern over global instability is 
much higher now than in any recent period. In 2013, the 
private-equity colossus KKR named the retired gen- 
eral and CIA director David Petraeus as the chairman 
of its global institute, which informs the firm’s invest- 
ment decisions. Earlier this year. Sir John Sawers, the 
former head of MI6, Britain’s CIA, became the chair- 
man of Macro Advisory Partners, a firm that advises 
businesses and governments on geopolitics. Both ap- 
pointments are high-profile examples of a much wider 
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trend: an increasing number of corporations are hiring 
political scientists, starting their board meetings with 
geopolitical briefings, and seeking the advice of former 
diplomats, spymasters, and military leaders. 

“The last three years have definitely been a wake-up 
call for business on geopolitics,” Dominic Barton, the 
managing director of McKinsey, told me. “I’ve not seen 
anything like it. Since the Second World War, I don’t 
think you’ve seen such volatility.” Most businesses 
haven’t pulled back meaningfully from globalized 
operation. Barton said. “But they are thinking. Gosh, 
what’s next?” 

Ian Bremmer, the founder of the Eurasia Group, 
which advises companies on geopolitical issues, told 
me that convincing companies of the value of his firm’s 
services was, until recently, a challenge. “There used to 
be a level of skepticism among top executives: ‘This is 
interesting, this is fun to talk about, but does it matter 
for my business?’ ” But they don’t say that anymore. “We 
no longer have to make a business case as to why what 
we do is relevant.” 





















The headline reasons are obvious. Russia has annexed 
Crimea. A new, self-proclaimed state has arisen in the 
Middle East, and the region’s turmoil has deepened. Chi- 
na’s rhetoric has grown more martial. The eurozone experi- 
ment is foundering. 

At heart, though, business’s growing focus on geopolitics 
is driven by a more fundamental shift. When the Berlin Wall 
collapsed, we entered a world in which two big things were 
happening, as viewed from the executive suites of Western 
companies. The first was globalization— more and more of 
the world’s population was joining a highly interconnected 
global economy largely governed by Western rules and in- 
stitutions. The second trend, closely related, was the move- 
ment of more and more countries, at varying paces, toward 
market democracy. You might call it a mash-up of The World 
Is Flat and The End ofH istory and the Last Man. A golden age 
of “free markets and free people,” as The Wall Street Journal’s 
motto has it, seemed to be dawning worldwide. 

An important corollary to these sunny assumptions 
was the belief that as we all got richer and closer together, 
we would stop fighting. Hence Thomas Friedman’s 1999 
“Golden Arches” theory: “No two countries that both had 
McDonald’s had fought a war against each other since each 
got its McDonald’s.” 

Consider this assertion by Condoleezza Rice in Foreign 
Affairs in 2000: 

Powerful secular trends are moving the world toward eco- 
nomic openness and— more unevenly — democracy and 
individual liberty ... Some states still hope to find a way to 
decouple democracy and economic progress. Some hold 
on to old hatreds as diversions from the modernizing task 
at hand. But the United States and its allies are on the right 
side of history. 

What’s most striking here is the language of inevitability: 
“powerful secular trends,” “the modernizing task at hand,” 
“the right side of history.” 

For businesses, these trends meant vast new opportuni- 
ties, and with seemingly little risk. The expected windfall 
from globalization was memorably summarized in 2001 by 
Jim O’Neill, then the chief economist for Goldman Sachs, in 


an acronym that made him a business superstar: brig. That 
term referred to the emerging-market powerhouses of Bra- 
zil, Russia, India, and China, whose embrace of the global 
market economy, O’Neill believed, was one of the most im- 
portant transformations of our time and would earn fortunes 
for smart business leaders along the way. 

Since then, fortunes have been made, of course, and the 
world has grown more economically integrated. Western 
companies have diversified their operations globally to find 
cost efficiencies and to serve new markets. The tragedy of 
9/11 and the bloody scrambling-up of the Middle East were 
painful reminders that the world had not yet reached any 
end-of-history ideal. But these events mattered less to the 
assumptions and strategies of huge multinational companies 
than one might guess. 

Russia’s annexation of Crimea and its hybrid war in 
eastern Ukraine are different. A nuclear-armed former 
superpower, Russia was the R in brig, a member of the G8 
while that still existed, and, according to the International 
Monetary Fund, the world’s eighth-largest economy in 2013. 
(Egypt ranked 40th, Iraq 46th, and Eibya 70th.) 

Moreover, Russia’s irredentism has overturned much 
more than the hopeful post-Cold War beliefs about modern- 
ization and convergence. It has upset even the assumptions 
that followed the 1975 Helsinki Accords. That historic pact 
laid out a peaceful modus vivendi, complete with stable bor- 
ders, for the West and the U.S.S.R., which was firmly com- 
mitted to its separate economic and ideological sphere. We 
now seem to be moving back toward the age of Metternich, 
in which might was right: instead of the end of history, we 
have history’s revenge. 

As a result, the optimistic inevitability expressed by Rice in 
2000 is far removed from the worries articulated by another 
Republican foreign-policy thought leader, Robert Kagan, in 
an essay published in the Journal of Democracy at the begin- 
ning of this year. The issue title set out the problem bleakly 
enough— “Is Democracy in Decline?” 

Kagan seeks to directly refute the inevitability argument: 

Who is to say that Putinism in Russia or China’s particular 

brand of authoritarianism will not survive as far into the 
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future as European democracy, which, after all, is less than 
a century old on most of the continent? Autocracy in Russia 
and China has certainly been around longer than any West- 
ern democracy. Indeed, it is autocracy, not democracy, that 
has been the norm in human history. 

The end-of-history thesis may be right in an intellectual 
sense— I believe that capitalist democracy has proved itself 
to be the only compelling, universalist vision of how to live the 
good life. But the stable world order many of us assumed this 
thesis foretold has not come to pass. 

“Was ExxonMobil worried about a skirmish in Georgia? I 
doubt it,” Michael A. McFaul, the former U.S. ambassador to 
Russia, told me, referring to the 2008 Russian military inter- 
vention in Abkhazia and South Ossetia. “But now companies 
like that one care a lot about the details of the conflict in east- 
ern Ukraine. The conflict in Donetsk is being closely watched 
day by day by multinational corporations and is influencing 
their decisions.” 


That doesn’t mean the age of globalization or of the multi- 
national company is over— even as it announced a $1 billion 
loss as a result of Western sanctions against Russia, Exxon has 
been buying up long-term Russian drilling rights, in a bet that 
eventually the country will return to the world economy. But 
some companies are beginning to question their breadth of 
operations and their vulnerability to regional instability, even 
in places that haven’t recently been unstable. 

Indeed, one consequence of the evolution of the global 
economy toward openness and dense interconnection is that 
states can now deploy more-powerful economic weapons 
against one another— sometimes resulting in sizable private- 
sector casualties. An obvious example is Amy Pascal, Sony 
Pictures’ top fllm executive, who was forced to resign after a 
comedy about North Korea’s leader, Kim Jong Un, provoked 
an embarrassing hack of the company’s e-mails and conflden- 
tial data. 

Another is Western companies, like Exxon, whose grow- 
ing Russian businesses have been frozen by the flnancial and 
economic sanctions, the kinds of measures that a World Eco- 
nomic Eorum report from early this year described as “the 
drones of the future— highly targeted weapons that can be de- 
ployed to devastating effect.” Several Western oil companies 
have been hit, including BP, which owns a 20 percent stake 
in Rosneft, the Russian oil producer controlled by the Putin 
confldant Igor Sechin and subject to some of the toughest 
sanctions. So have industrial companies like Siemens and GE, 
which had been expanding aggressively in Russia. Companies 
that may have assumed they were acting as ambassadors of a 
sort, and working with the same broad interests as their West- 
ern governments, have been bitten hard not only by Russian 
aggression but by the West’s political reaction. 

The World Economic Eorum, whose annual meeting in 
Davos, Switzerland, is a gathering of globalization’s winners, 
is worried. Its recent report captured the new anxiety among 
international CEOs: “As tensions between great powers rage, 
the global businesses that once saw themselves as masters of 
the universe now feel like pawns in a game over which they 
have little control.” 

Business leaders are being reminded of the extent to 
which the global markets and labor forces they have so 
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enthusiastically embraced over the past three decades are a 
political construct. They exist only thanks to the geopolitical 
order that the West set up for itself after the Second World War 
and that the former Soviet Union, China, and the other brigs 
joined after the fall of the Berlin Wall. 

The snarling bellicosity of a fading Russia and the chaotic 
remaking of the Middle East suggest that this geopolitical order 
is fraying. And these same events have caused some observ- 
ers to look with new eyes at the continuing rise of China— the 
country that most clearly symbolizes globalization’s business 


promise, but also one that is ambivalent about Western power 
and increasingly aggressive toward its neighbors in the Pacific. 

Ian Bremmer described these times as “a period of geo- 
political creative destruction— the glue that is holding the 
world together no longer sticks.” The postwar geopolitical 
system is breaking down, and we don’t yet know what will 
take its place. “The last time this happened was the end of 
World War II,” Bremmer said. “The level of geopolitical risk 
as a consequence of this transition— which is just starting— is 
absolutely going to be a big deal.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


The global middle class is projected to more than double 
over the next 15 years, with almost all of that growth in the 
fast-developing economies of China and India. As Western 
economies stagnate, the balance of world power is poised 
fora profound shift. 
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A s NATIONAL ECONOMIES have become more 
interconnected, a second source of business 
instability— or at least business unease— has also de- 
veloped. Unaddressed, it may prove more disruptive than 
the first. In 2004, Ben Bernanke declared that we were 
living in the age of the Great Moderation: “One of the most 
striking features of the economic landscape over the past 
20 years or so has been a substantial decline in macro- 
economic volatility.” 

Not anymore. Nearly seven years after the global finan- 
cial crisis, the Western industrialized economies are still 
struggling to grow, and even those countries whose GDP 
is expanding are failing to raise middle-class incomes and 
create enough middle-class jobs. In Europe, the political 
expression of this economic malaise is the rise of radi- 
cal parties on the left and right; in the United States, it is 
polarization and gridlock. The struggles of the middle class 
in rich nations are not attributable solely to globalization, 
but neither are they unrelated to it. 

“I think, in a 300-year time frame, this 20 or 30 years 
will be looked on as a pretty amazing period,” McKinsey’s 
Dominic Barton said, referring to the past five years and the 
coming decades. “People are asking, ‘How does the capital- 
ist system work? Is it right? Is democracy right?’ There are a 
lot of people asking fundamental questions.” 

These kinds of questions, which used to be the province 
of Occupy Wall Street, are beginning to circulate among the 
business elite. Here’s how the World Economic Eorum set 
out the problem ahead of its meeting in Davos this year: 


Not long ago those who worried about inequality were 
accused of partaking in the politics of envy. In the past 
year this concern officially became mainstream as voices 
from the Pope to Christine Lagarde to President Obama 
cautioned of its impacts. The mounting consensus: left un- 
checked, economic inequality will set back the fight against 
poverty and threaten global stability. 


Today’s corporate executives built their careers in the 
age of the Milton Eriedman-inspired adage “The business 
of business is business” and Michael Jensen’s theory that 
maximizing shareholder value was all a business should care 


about. The technological revolution, and the Silicon Valley 
libertarian ethos that came with it, intensified the corporate 
conviction that what mattered was the private sector and 
making it work— politics and public policy were secondary. 

That’s not to say business has stopped trying to infiuence 
specific political decisions— quite the contrary. Nonetheless, 
as Mark S. Mizruchi, a sociology professor at the University 
of Michigan, documented in The Fracturing of the American 
Corporate Elite, a book published in 2013, business leaders 
in recent decades have stepped back from broader engage- 
ment with the big political issues of our time. 

But the forces of globalization have created pressures 
at home that businesses can no longer safely ignore. One 
symptom of our era of change is an erosion of trust in major 
institutions, prominently including corporations: in 2015, the 
public-relations firm Edelman found that, for the first time 
since 2008, trust in business broadly declined, falling in 16 
of the 27 countries included in the firm’s annual trust survey. 

As we grope our way toward a new domestic and inter- 
national order, successful businesses will be the ones that 
recognize a truism that should have been obvious from the 
start: business and politics are in fact inseparable, and the 
latter makes ever greater economic integration less certain 
than business leaders might wish. Companies not only need 
to account for this internationally— planning carefully for 
contingencies— they also need to show that they are invested 
in the greater good wherever they operate, and are not just 
working for their own narrow self-interest. 

Margaret Thatcher famously said, “There is no such 
thing as society,” arguing that individuals should look out 
for themselves. That may have been the right message for 
the decade that ended with the fall of the Berlin Wall. But 
today, with the entire post-Gold War world order freshly in 
flux, society is back, and business needs to recognize that. E] 

Chrystia Freeland is a member of the Canadian parliament and the 
author of Plutocrats: The Rise of the New Global Super-Rich and 
the Fall of Everyone Else. 


For more on Shifts, a print and online series on the elements of a 
changing world, from technology and business to politics and culture, visit 

theatlantic.com/shifts. 
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THE 

ANALYTICS 
OF THINGS 


While it's undeniably useful to connect inanimate objects 
and sensors to the Internet, that's only a first step in terms 
of doing something useful with all those connected devices. 


T he phrase internet of Things (loT) sug- 
gests that the most important attribute 
of distributed sensors is connectedness. 
While it’s undeniably useful to connect 
inanimate objects and sensors to the Internet, that’s 
only a first step in terms of doing something useful 
with all those connected devices. The Analytics of 
Things (AoT) are just as important, if not more so. 


The AoT term points out that loT devices generate a 
lot of data, and that data must be analyzed to be use- 
ful. It also suggests that analytics are necessary to 
make connected devices smart and for them to take 
intelligent action. Connection, on the other hand, isn’t 
required for intelligent action. There are many different 
types of loT analytics, and connection isn’t required 
for all of them. 


Continued on next page 
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THE ANALYTICS OF THINGS 


Think, for example, about “smart” thermostats, now avail- 
able from a variety of vendors. These thermostats sense 
not only room temperature but also whether people are 
in a room, their patterns of activity during the day, and so 
forth. In order to make sense of such data and take action 
on it, smart thermostats have embedded analytics that 
help them decide when to turn themselves up or down. 
So they’re smart enough — even without being connect- 
ed — to save energy with little or no user involvement. 

Another common element 
in the AoT is the integrated 
display of information — 
pulling together loT information 
in one place so that it can 
be monitored and compared. 

Smart thermostats can also be connected to the Internet 
through Wi-Fi, and there are some potential benefits from 
doing so. Remote monitoring and control is one. I can 
turn up my thermostat during my trip home from work 
or check remotely to make sure my pipes won’t freeze. 

This is useful for controlling remote devices, but con- 
nection also yields more data and more potential for 
analytics. The primary virtue of connected analytics is 
that you can aggregate data from multiple devices and 
make comparisons across time and users that can lead 
to better decisions. Comparative usage of an important 
resource such as energy, then, is one key analytical ap- 
proach to connected data. 


What other types of Analytics of Things are there? 

Understanding patterns and reasons for variation — 

developing statistical models that explain variation 

Anomaly detection — identifying situations that are 
outside of identified boundary conditions, such as a tem- 
perature that is too high or an image depicting someone in 
an area that should be uninhabited 

Predictive asset maintenance — using sensor data to 
detect potential problems in machinery before they ac- 
tually occur 

Optimization — using sensor data and analysis to optimize 
a process, as when a lumber mill optimizes the automat- 
ed cutting of a log, or a poultry processor automates the 
preparation of a chicken 

Prescription — using sensor and other types of data to 
tell frontline workers what to do, as when weather and 
soil sensing is used for “prescriptive planting” by farmers 

Situational awareness — piecing together seemingly 
disconnected events and then compiling an explanation, 
as when a series of oil-temperature readings in a car, com- 
bined with dropping fuel efficiency, may indicate that an 
oil change is necessary 

This partial list of AoT possibilities begins to suggest the 
elements they have in common. One common element is 
that they are often a precursor to informed action. Com- 
parative-usage statistics, for example, might motivate an 
energy consumer to cut back on usage. Predictive asset 
maintenance suggests the best time to service machinery. 
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which is usually much more efficient than servicing at 
predetermined intervals. A municipal government could 
analyze traffic-data sensors in roads and other sources to 
determine where to add lanes and how to optimize stop- 
light timing and other determinants of traffic flow. 

A nother common element in the AoT is the in- 
tegrated display of information — pulling loT 
information into one place so that it can be monitored 
and compared. In Singapore, for example, the Land 
Transport Authority has put many of the functions in- 
volved in loT central information gathering and analytics 
into place. Its data sources include road sensors, traf- 
fic-light monitoring, expressway-traffic monitoring, 
intersection monitoring monitoring of traffic and road 
conditions with GPS devices on 9,500 taxis, parking 
-place-availability sensors, and public data crowd- sourcing. 
At one point, all of these sources were independent, but 
Singapore has now created an integrated “spinal cord” for 
them called the i-Transport Platform. 

Thus far, the primary use of the unified data is to dissem- 
inate it to drivers by way of electronic signboards (and to 
companies so they can create innovative applications), 
but one could easily imagine the use of automated ana- 
lytics to change traffic-light patterns, to increase tolls 
for vehicles going into a city, or to recommend optimal 


routes. One could suggest that automated action is an- 
other possible element of the AoT, though it doesn’t 
always take place. 

Who needs to bulk up on AoT? Organizations should 
start building their sensor-data analytics capabilities if 
they have relatively little experience with sensor analytics 
or little exposure to fast-moving big data. If they see a lot 
of data coming and no clear way to make sense of them, 
the AoT is going to be important to their future. For 
example, if your organization (the U.S. military and intel- 
ligence sectors, for example) is using drones to capture a 
great deal of video, you may want to rapidly focus on 
capabilities to analyze video data and detect anomalies 
with little human intervention. The secretary of the Air 
Force lamented in 2012 that it would be years before 
humans could possibly analyze all the video footage cap- 
tured by drones in war zones. 

We’ll learn much more about the AoT as these connected 
devices proliferate. We’ll learn how to extract the data 
from them for analysis and where best to locate the ana- 
lytics. We’ll learn what kinds of analytical features and 
functions are most helpful. For now, it’s wise to remem- 
ber that the Internet of Things is only useful if those 
things are smart, and that will happen mainly through 
the Analytics of Things. 


Tom Davenport, a world-renowned thought leader and author, 
is the President's Distinguished Professor of Information Technology 
and Management at Babson College, a fellow of the MIT Center for 
Digital Business, and an independent senior adviser to Deloitte Analytics. 
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Outside 

Michele A. Roberts, the first 
female head of the NBA players union 
and a newcomer to pro sports, is 
preparing to take on the league's 
owners in a battle that could 
resonate far beyond basketball. 



Shooter 


BY MAX CHAFKIN 

Photographs by Chrlstopher Leaman 
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THINK IT’S JUST gonna be us.” The 
voice came from one of the grizzled sports 
reporters gathered in a nearly empty Man- 
hattan hotel ballroom on a cold Friday eve- 
ning in February. There was the reporter 
from NBA.com, the house organ of the 
National Basketball Association; there was the travel/sports/ 
entertainment writer for the Queens Chronicle-, and there was a 
guy who had a lot to say about the New Jersey Devils. 

We were there, the four of us, for a mid-season press 
conference organized by the National Basketball Players 
Association to coincide with the league’s All-Star festivities. 
Professional sports unions, dedicated as they are to the cause 
of helping millionaire athletes make more money, have never 
been popular, but the nearly empty ballroom felt especially 
grim relative to the weekend’s other attractions. The All-Star 
Celebrity Game— pitting the 5-foot-4-inch comedian Kevin 
Hart against, among others, Mo’ne Davis, the 13-year-old girl 
who starred in last year’s Little League World Series— would 
tip off at Madison Square Garden later that night. That, at least, 
had news potential. 

Then, in an instant, the dynamic shifted. Word circulated 
on Twitter that LeBron James, the biggest star in American 
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Roberts brings to the union 
a swagger she developed 
as a trial lawyer. She says 
that when she learned the 
union needed a new boss, 
she thought, No one can do 
it better than me. 
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professional sports, had just agreed 
to join the union’s leadership as vice 
president. Dozens of reporters who 
had been camped out elsewhere in 
the hotel poured into the ballroom. 

Lens caps were popped off, record- 
ers emerged from backpacks, smart- 
phone screens lit up. This was a coup. 

Like many American labor unions, the 
National Basketball Players Associa- 
tion has seemed moribund in the past 
decade, a feckless organization that rolls over for team owners 
whenever a new league-wide contract is due. In 2011, after a 
161-day lockout, the players agreed to give up hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in income in order to save their season. James’s 
appointment presented a possible turning point: a chance 
for the most beleaguered of the four major sports unions to 
strengthen its position, and a victory for Michele A. Roberts, 
the Players Association’s new firebrand boss. 

Roberts, a compact woman of 58 with close-cropped hair 
and a charisma honed during a career as one of the country’s 
top trial lawyers, was elected executive director last summer, 
becoming the first woman to lead a major sports union. 

Her ascent had been slightly controversial, with some 
grumbling by sports agents about her lack of NBA experience. 
And then there was the issue of her gender. “I bet you can tell 
Tm a woman,” Roberts said in her July pitch to the players 
before they voted on whether to give her the job. She told them 
that men who underestimated her did not fare well: “My past 
is littered with the bones of men who were foolish enough to 
think I was someone they could sleep on.” She defeated the 
two male candidates— Dean Garfield, a trade-group executive, 
and Terdema Ussery, the Dallas Mavericks CEO— on the first 
ballot, winning nearly every vote cast. “Tm still trying to find 
out who those two players were,” she jokes. 

The current labor agreement between the owners and the 
players will expire in 2017, and Roberts has already made clear 
that its renewal will not be a simple affair. In an interview with 
ESPN The Magazine shortly after she started, she attacked the 
basic financial structure that has come to define pro basket- 
ball: a league-wide salary cap, currently $63 million per team, 
based on a roughly even split in revenue between the owners 
and the players, and strict limits on individual players’ salaries. 
“It’s mind-boggling to me that people think that the players 
make too much,” Roberts told ESPN The Magazine. “There 
would be no money if not for the players. Let’s call it what it 


Roberts, left, with NBA Commissioner Adam Silver and Cleveland 
Cavaliers star LeBron James, and below, with Players Association 
President Chris Paul of the Los Angeles Clippers, during the All-Star 
weekend in February. 

is. There. Would. Be. No. Money. If not for the players. They 
create the game.” 

Roberts walked into the press event alone and sat in a chair 
in the far corner of the room. A dozen very tall men ambled 
in next and crowded behind a podium. Among them were 
Chris Paul and Carmelo Anthony, two of the league’s bright- 
est lights. Paul has been the union’s president since 2013, the 
first legitimate star to hold the office since Patrick Ewing in 
2001. Anthony has no formal role 
in the union leadership— not yet, 
anyway— but his presence added 
to the gravitas around Roberts. She 
stood up, hugged them, and then 
took the mic. She triumphantly 
made the James announcement 
and indicated that Anthony— “my 
man Melo”— might join the union’s 
executive committee. “These men 
inspire me in ways I can’t even 
begin to tell you,” she said. Then 
she introduced her senior managers. “These are my gladiators.” 

The metaphor was apt. Roberts has signaled that war is 
coming. Some sports commentators have gone so far as to 
speculate that she is laying the groundwork for an exodus 
from the NBA and the launch of a new, player-sponsored 
league. Whatever happens, the battle could reverberate well 
beyond basketball. By casting the owners as replaceable cogs 
who have merely been smart enough to buy into a monopoly, 
Roberts is challenging the underpinnings of all the major pro 
sports leagues. 

If she succeeds, she could hand the labor movement a 
much-needed symbolic victory. Granted, it would be one 
based on making rich athletes even richer. But union victories 
of any kind have been few and far between in recent years. 
With the help of James and the other stars who surround her, 
Roberts has put herself in a rare position for a 21st-century 
union leader: one of strength. “The marquee players have the 
attention of the media, have the attention of the fans, and have 
the attention of the players,” she told me a few days after the 
press conference. “You guys listen to LeBron.” 

F rom the fans’ point of view, these are not basket- 
ball’s best days. Because of a disparity in team quality 
between the Eastern and Western Conferences, in re- 
cent years a handful of worthy teams in the West have missed 
the NBA playoffs (which this year began on April 18) , in favor of 
squads with losing records. Not that this matters much, since 
true upsets are exceedingly rare in the NBA playoffs. Whereas 
some of the most hapless football and baseball franchises 
have in recent years gone from bottom-of-the-barrel status to 
championship contention, NBA fans have learned to live with 
this truism: the Minnesota Timberwolves always suck. 

The NBA has attempted to address the issue of what 
league officials call “competitive balance” by restricting sala- 
ries and by allowing the worst-performing teams to draft the 
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best young players, paying them a preset salary for the first 
four years of their career. But that has at times only seemed 
to make things worse. The allure of the annual draft lottery 
can lead underachievers to conclude that mediocrity is not 
a worthy goal and simply tank their seasons in pursuit of a 
higher draft pick. “You can’t be in the middle of the pack,” the 
basketball great Magic Johnson said in December, offering a 
bit of strategic advice to the Los Angeles Lakers, his former 
team. He urged the Lakers to try to “lose every game.” By 
spring, other contenders for worst record this season included 
the Timberwolves and the New York Knicks. Things got so 
bad in New York that The Times moved its beat reporter, Scott 
Cacciola, to cover, among other things, a fifth-grade basket- 
ball game in Springfield, Illinois; a Di- 
vision III college rivalry in small-town 
Michigan; and senior-citizen pickup 
ball at a Manhattan YMCA. An editor’s 
note explained that Cacciola deserved 
‘a break from such woeful basketball” 
as that played by the Knicks. 

The funny thing is, from an eco- 
nomic perspective the Lakers, the 
Knicks, and the Timberwolves— in fact, 
all 30 NBA teams— look like winners. 

The business of basketball, which 
is more and more about television 
ratings than about filling arena seats, 
has never been stronger. A prolifera- 
tion of new entertainment services— 

Netflix, YouTube, HBO Now, you 
name it— has meant that live sports, 
along with the Academy Awards and a 
handful of other events, have emerged 
as the only reliable way for TV adver- 
tisers to reach a large audience. (In 
October, ESPN and TNT struck a joint 
deal to pay the league $2.7 billion a 
year starting in 2016, nearly triple the 
size of a similar deal signed in 2007.) 

As a result, the values of NBA 
teams have soared. The Brooklyn Nets, 
uninspiring as they may be on the court, are now worth an es- 
timated $1.5 billion, according to an annual list published by 
Forbes, up from an estimated $365 million when the Russian 
billionaire Mikhail Prokhorov took control of the team just six 
years ago. And though the Timberwolves have lost a few mil- 
lion dollars in each of the past seven seasons and failed to make 
the playoffs for the past 10, Forbes estimates the team’s value at 
more than $600 million, up from the $89 million that its owner, 
Glen Taylor, paid in 1995. As Taylor told a reporter in 2013, ex- 
plaining why he’d rebuffed possible buyers, “Whatever the 
franchise is worth today. I’ll make a lot of money when I sell.” 

Taylor can say this with confidence because team own- 
ers operate as a cartel, cushioning even the most ineffective 
among their ranks. The NBA employs a revenue-sharing 
system that requires all 30 teams to pool about half of their 
revenue and then divide the pot equally, helping teams that 
narrowly lose money turn a profit, and ensuring that very poor 
teams like the Timberwolves lose much less money than they 
otherwise would. No matter how empty the Target Center in 


Minneapolis is on a given night, fans in Chicago and Miami 
will pick up part of the deficit. Further protections include a 
litany of anticompetitive measures— the draft and the salary 
cap, as well as a de facto prohibition on new franchises and 
an age minimum, which essentially allows owners to postpone 
signing players while they develop in the unpaid minor league 
that is Division I college basketball. (In baseball, by contrast, 
young stars get multimillion-dollar contracts long before 
they’re ready for the Major League, ensuring they’ll get paid 
even if an injury ends their careers.) 

In other words, it’s easy to tell a story in which the owners, 
rather than the players, are the overpaid ones— and this is ex- 
actly what Roberts intends to do. “I’ll give the league credit,” 


Roberts told ESPN The Maga- 
zine. “They’ve done a great job 
promoting the notion that the 
owners make all the invest- 
ments and take all of the risks 
and barely make a dollar ... One 
of the things that I have on my 
list, that I will absolutely not go to my grave until I correct, is 
responding to that narrative.” 

Owners dominated the past two rounds of labor negotia- 
tions, using a looming work stoppage in 2005 to reduce the 
maximum length of contracts from seven to six years and to 
raise the age minimum to 19. The union did earn an impor- 
tant concession that year: the league guaranteed that at least 
57 percent of revenue would go to the players, up from about 
half But the players gave that gain back during the lockout in 
2011, thus forfeiting more than $300 million a year in earn- 
ings. “The formula has been: after a few months when the 
checks don’t come, the players cave,” Roberts told me a few 



Among the issues 
Roberts aims to 
address is the NBA’s 
salary cap, which 
she says is not just 
unfairto players, but 
“un-American.” 
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days after the press conference. “I can’t say with certainty 
what Hunter did wrong. But he clearly failed.” 

Hunter is Billy Hunter, Roberts’s predecessor. A former 
college-football star who spent two seasons in the NFL and 
then went on to serve as a U.S. attorney, Hunter took over the 
Players Association in 1996. He initially won praise, but then 
he seemed to grow overly comfortable in the role; a union- 
commissioned investigation raised questions about his travel 
expenses and potential conflicts of interest. Most embarrass- 
ing, Hunter appears to have hired vendors who employed his 
family members. The owner of one such company, an invest- 
ment firm called Prim Capital, where Hunter’s son, Todd, 
happened to work, was eventually sentenced to 18 months in 
federal prison after attempting to defraud the union. Hunter 
sued for breach of contract after the Players Association fired 
him in 2013— his suit is scheduled to be argued this month— but 
there’s no doubt he lost control of his membership during the 
2011 lockout, when players publicly broke ranks and urged their 
peers to join them in pursuing a deal. 


"Let's call it what it is. There. 
Would. Be. No. Money. If not for t 
players. They create the game." 


Unlike Hunter, Roberts has almost no experience in the 
world of professional sports, and she has used that distance 
to her advantage while attacking four decades’ worth of 
collective-bargaining agreements. “What’s shocking to me 
is that people think my opinions are revolutionary,” Roberts 
said. “You’re not supposed to say that it’s unfair that players 
have their salaries capped? What shocked me was this notion 
of ‘Oh my God! How can she say those things?’ ” 


T he MONO AY AFTER the All-Star Game, Roberts met 
me in the waiting room of a low-slung office building 
in Harlem. It was Presidents’ Day, and she’d given her 
39 employees the day off. Wearing jeans and a teal cable-knit 
sweater, she led me past two neat rows of cubicles and into 
her third-floor office overlooking the Lenox Avenue Planet 
Fitness. 

Roberts likes to say that she has been preparing to run 
the Players Association her entire life, but she admits that 
she knew little about the business of basketball until fairly 
recently. In 2013, after reading about Hunter’s dismissal in a 
news article, Roberts contacted the search firm that had been 
hired to help find his replacement. “I knew the union had 
been taking a beating in terms of the salary cap, and I always 
had thought that was unfair,” she told me. As a corporate law- 
yer, she’d been paid enormous sums for bringing in a hefty 
slate of clients. Her talent had been rewarded. Why, Roberts 
wondered, should talented basketball players be treated dif- 
ferently? “The more I read, the more I thought. Not only can 
I help; no one can do it better than me,” she told me. Roberts 
recalled being told that she could make her case to the play- 
ers, provided she could commit to the job promptly. “I remem- 
ber thinking, Fuckyou,” she said, breaking into a cheeky grin. 
“Giving me a deadline!” 


Roberts has cultivated this bluster throughout her career, 
first as the head of the trial division at the prestigious Wash- 
ington, D.C., Public Defender Service and then as a white- 
collar defense attorney. In 2002, she led Washingtonian’s list 
of the capital’s best lawyers. Roberts was “magic with juries, 
loved by judges, feared by opposing counsel,” according to 
the magazine. “Lots of people call themselves litigators, but 
if they were to go into a courtroom, they would fall flat on their 
faces,” Roberts told me. “A trial lawyer persuading 12 strang- 
ers who don’t know each other and probably don’t like each 
other to all agree that you should win? There’s nothing like it.” 

She worked at a series of top-tier firms, most recently as 
a partner at Skadden, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom, which 
is known for absurdly high salaries— the average partner 
reportedly makes $2.7 million a year— and a hard-charging 
culture. Roberts, an unmarried, unrepentant workaholic, 
thrived in this environment. She told me that her staffhad the 
day off only because they’d worked the entire All-Star week- 
end, and even that was a painful concession. “I haven’t taken 
a single day off” since starting the job, she said, smil- 
ing. “I frankly want to cancel holidays.” 

Roberts grew up just two miles from the union’s 
g headquarters, in a South Bronx housing project, the 

— fourth of five children. Her mother, who died shortly 

after Roberts passed the bar, raised the family on her 
own, subsisting on welfare checks and odd jobs. “We 
were very, very poor,” Roberts told me. “So there 
was no money to go to the theater or even to a movie. She 
had to find something to amuse herself” Some ladies went to 
church every day; Elise Roberts passed her time in the galler- 
ies of criminal trials— free entertainment before the advent 
of Gourt TV— and brought her precocious daughter along. 
Roberts was, like her mother, fascinated by the law, but also 
outraged by its injustices, and after working her way through 
Wesleyan and UC Berkeley School of Law, she landed a job as 
a public defender in Washington, D.G. 

Roberts was fiercely ambitious during those early years. 
“She committed to it,” Charles J. Ogletree Jr., a Harvard Law 
School professor and, for a time, Roberts’s boss at the Public 
Defender Service, told me. “She’d get in at 6 in the morning 
and stay till 11 at night, seven days a week.” But what set Rob- 
erts apart from the other young lawyers was her ability to turn 
off all that naked ambition once she got inside the courtroom. 
In the poor, mostly black Washington, D.C., of the 1980s, “she 
used her race and gender to her benefit,” Ogletree said. “She 
had a really folksy way of getting along with people who were 
total strangers. She was like the 13th juror.” 

Since taking over the players union, Roberts has visited all 
30 NBA teams, pitching her plans to the 400-plus players she 
now represents. It has not been an easy sell. Despite (or per- 
haps because of) their athletic gifts, players have little incen- 
tive to engage in a protracted fight with the league. LeBron 
James may be a talent like no other, but even his prowess will 
not last long, which means a strike or a lockout could be dev- 
astating to his earning potential. 

“The problem is that basketball players have an average ca- 
reer of four years and an average salary of $5 million per year,” 
says Andrew Zimbalist, a sports economist at Smith College. 
“Given that and given that these guys love to play basketball, 
they don’t really have the basis to stay unified for a substantial 
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period of time. They’re saying, ‘You want me to risk half a sea- 
son so my salary could go from $5.1 million to $5.2 million?’ 

That’s going to be Michele Roberts’s main challenge.” 

It’s hard to argue with that logic, and Roberts is almost 
certainly posturing— talking tough in an attempt to win con- 
cessions without a strike. But she still needs players to make a 
convincing-enough show of solidarity for owners to take the 
threat seriously. This is where her work most resembles that 
of a traditional labor leader. 

The Players Association, of course, enjoys certain advan- 
tages over other unions— there is, after all, no LeBron James 
of autoworkers. But it doesn’t help that, with organized labor 
on the decline nationally, few of Roberts’s young players are 
likely to have had close contact with a member of any kind of 
union. “That’s a problem for unions across the country, not 
just sports unions,” Roberts said. “People just don’t under- 
stand what it took to get better wages, what it took to make 
better working conditions.” 

T he history to which Roberts is referring began, 
for professional sports, in 1966. That was the year Mar- 
vin Miller, a former United Steelworkers economist, per- 
suaded Major League Baseball players to make him the head 
of their players union. Miller noticed that players’ 
salaries were stagnant and foresaw huge revenues 

looming in the not-too-distant future, thanks in ^ .: + 

° People just don t understand what it 

part to the growing popularity of television. He 

began a campaign to chip away at the owners’ took to get better wages, what it took 
power. At the time, players in all the major sports 
were bound by the so-called reserve clause, which 
meant that they were tied to the team that drafted 
them for the entirety of their careers unless the 


argue that the league’s salary regulations preserve an environ- 
ment in which teams in small and midsize cities, like the 
Oklahoma City Thunder, can reasonably compete for cham- 
pionships. European soccer leagues do not have salary caps 
or drafts, and as a result, many countries are dominated by 
a handful of clubs year after year. But it’s not clear that our 
system is better for fans, and it certainly hurts the earning 
potential of the best athletes. When I brought up the issue 
of “competitive balance” with Roberts, she bristled. “I think 
‘competitive balance’ is capitalists wanting to become com- 
munists,” she said. “It’s nonsense. The answer to the problem 
of competitive balance comes from smarter forecasting and 
planning on the parts of teams.” 

The nod to free-market ideology is surprising coming from 
the head of a high-profile labor union, but it is also telling. Ap- 
proval ratings of imions have fallen to near-all-time lows in the 
three decades since Ronald Reagan fired striking air-traffic 
controllers and dealt a devastating blow to the labor move- 
ment. Since then, many Americans have come to see business 
owners as risk-taking entrepreneurs who have rightly earned 
their lofty profits and inflated salaries. Unionized workers 
have been cast as overpaid grumblers. Roberts may be try- 
ing to subvert that image, but it’s an uphill battle when a large 


to make better working conditions 


team released them. Miller straggled early in his tenure, largely 
because players were pretty sure that being paid thousands of 
dollars to play a game was a good-enough deal. 

“Players were not only ignorant about unions, they were 
positively hostile to the idea,” he wrote in his autobiography. 
But Miller used a classic organizer’s playbook, building sup- 
port by winning small concessions and then using that good- 
will to mount more-sweeping challenges: helping to take the 
reserve clause to the Supreme Court and staging a two-week 
strike, the first major walkout in sports history, in 1972. By 
1975 the reserve clause was gone, and veteran players could 
become free agents. 

Miller’s achievements are rightly celebrated. But the best 
athletes in baseball, football, and basketball are still paid sala- 
ries far lower than those in unregulated sports such as boxing 
and international soccer. LeBron James, like all basketball 
players, is subject to the “max contract,” which means that the 
Cleveland Cavaliers could not pay him more than $20.6 mil- 
lion for this season. By comparison, the top boxer, Floyd May- 
weather Jr., is expected to make $180 million when he fights 
Manny Pacquiao in early May. (Pacquiao, now a fading great, 
will get a mere $120 million.) And at a time when actors and 
musicians exercise new levels of control over their work— Jay Z, 
for instance, runs his own record label— basketball players still 
have little or no say over where they spend the first four years 
of their careers, despite the fact that many careers do not last 
that long. 

These restrictions are not without purpose. Some owners 


majority of Americans supports right-to-work laws and only 
21 percent of Americans believe unions will grow stronger in 
the future, according to Gallup. 

In the lead-up to the 2011 NBA lockout, Billy Hunter and 
his allies ignored this recent history and tried to make raising 
the salary cap a populist cause. “It’s part of the overall climate 
that one sees around the country,” Hunter said, likening the 
players’ struggle to that of the American working class. “True, 
our players may earn a few more dollars than the average per- 
son, but they’re still confronted by the same issues.” This was, 
of course, ridiculous, and Hunter’s strategy backfired. Players 
did not see the battle for a few additional percentage points of 
salary as an existential straggle. Fans were disgusted. 

This may be why, paradoxically, the best case for the play- 
ers union doesn’t rely primarily on appeals to solidarity or to 
the greater good, but rather to old-fashioned capitalism. “No 
one faults Mark Cuban for being successful,” Roberts told me, 
referring to the Dallas Mavericks owner, who made billions 
of dollars on a short-lived dot-com start-up and used some 
of that money to buy the Mavericks for $280 million in 2000, 
according to Forbes. Cuban’s team is now worth an estimated 
$1.2 billion. “We have to stop thinking there’s something 
wrong with basketball players’ making money,” she added. 

Roberts told me that during her law career, no one would 
have dared suggest that the best lawyers accept anything less 
than their market value. “It’s un-American. ”K\ 

Max Chafkin is a contributing writer for Fast Company. 
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The Nan 


Who Couldn't 


Stop Giving 

What a Brazilian man's pathological generosity 

tells us about the biological roots of philanthropy 


BY SAM KEAN / illustrations by Johfi Gall 


I N THE EARLY 1990S, a quiet man named 
Joao quit his job running the human-resources 
department of an insurance company in Rio 
de Janeiro and began selling french fries from 
a street cart. The fries quickly proved popular, 
in part because they were delicious— thin and 
crisp and golden. Even more enticing, Joao often served them 
up for free. All you had to do was ask, and he’d scoop some into 
a box, no charge. What money he did take in, he frequently 
gave away to children begging in the street or used to buy them 
sweets. Day after day, he came home to his wife and son with- 
out a single real in his pocket. 

In his previous life, Joao— a chubby man with pointy ears 
and arched black eyebrows— had been stern and serious, 
prone to squirreling money away. But after suffering a health 


crisis in 1990, at age 49, he wanted to live differently. “I saw 
death from close up,” he would often say. “Now I want to be 
in high spirits.” And nothing made him happier than giving. 
To those who didn’t know him well, he must have seemed 
like the embodiment of selflessness— the Saint Francis of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

What’s most interesting about Joao’s story, though, is 
that his new outlook resulted not from a spiritual awaken- 
ing but from brain damage caused by a stroke. Among other 
symptoms, he became a chronic insomniac and lost his sex 
drive; he started forgetting things and had trouble focusing; 
his movements slowed. And, his neurologist says, he became 
“pathologically generous”— compulsively driven to give. His 
carefree attitude toward money led to confrontations with 
his family, especially his brother-in-law, who co-owned the 
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french-fry cart. But even when his family berated him, and 
the cart went out of business, and he was reduced to living 
on his mother’s pension, Joao refused to stop. Giving simply 
made him too happy. (Joao died of kidney failure in 1999. His 
doctor provided only his first name, to protect the family’s 
privacy. ) 

The history of neuroscience is littered with patients whose 
behavior changed in bizarre ways after they suffered brain 
damage. Some people could no longer recognize animals, or 
couldn’t speak but could still sing. For neuroscientists, these 
cases offer opportunities: by studying how people’s behav- 
iors change after brain injuries, they gain insight into what 
role the injured areas play in everyday tasks. And so it was 
with Joao— researchers hoped that his compulsive giving 
could shed light on normal generos- 
ity, helping them understand why 
human beings give and why, biologi- 
cally, giving feels good. 

This work does raise uncomfort- 
able questions, though. We nor- 
mally think of generosity as pure 
and noble— evidence of the soul, not 
evidence of brain damage. But what if 
giving is largely a reflex or an instinct 
or even, sometimes, a sign of mental 
derangement? We also think of gener- 
osity as uniquely human. If other spe- 
cies evolved to be generous too, does 
that devalue the trait? 

These aren’t idle questions. Joao’s 
case shows that generosity isn’t part 
of some ethereal “human spirit”— 
it’s hardwired into our brains. And 
while acts of generosity do engage 
our “higher” brain regions— the areas 
responsible for rational thought— 
they cause equally strong activity in the animalistic pleasure 
centers, circuits normally associated with food, sex, and drugs 
like cocaine. In other words, the urge to give seems to arise 
from a blend of base appetites and refined reflection— a potent 
combination that probably played an important role in the 
evolution of humankind. 

E’VE LONG KNOWN that there’s a dear. Consistent 
link between generosity and happiness: surveys done 
around the world, of many different societies, have 
found that giving produces high levels of satisfaction and 
well-being in the givers. What scientists didn’t have a good 
grasp of until recently were the neuroscientific roots of this 
feeling— w/rv we get a boost from giving. 

A decade ago, Jordan Grafman, a cognitive neuroscientist 
at Northwestern University Medical School, investigated this 
link by putting volunteers in an fMRI machine and asking 
them to decide whether to donate to certain charities. Graf- 
man and his team gathered data on which brain systems were 
most active during the process. 

They had expected to see heightened activity in people’s 
frontal lobes, a part of the brain that helps with social reason- 
ing and with weighing different courses of action— just the 
sorts of talents needed for this task. And the frontal lobes did. 


in fact, come to life on the fMRI scans. But Grafman was sur- 
prised to see the brain’s pleasure and reward circuits rev into 
high gear as well. “Our first impression,” Grafman says, “was 
that we might see some activation [in those circuits], just be- 
cause usually when people give, they feel a little bit better. But 
we had no idea about the degree.” 

Specifically, his team saw the brain’s mesolimbic system 
light up. This system forms a key part of the brain’s pleasure 
circuits, an archipelago of structures that stimulate the pro- 
duction of the chemical messenger dopamine, which makes 
us feel good. Neuroscientists usually associate activity in these 
circuits— which many other species also have— with hedonis- 
tic delights like food and sex. Grafman determined that giving 
money away excited these circuits even more than receiving 
money did. What your mother told 
you, then, is true: it is better to give 
than to receive. She probably just 
didn’t realize that, neurologically, 
giving is roughly on par with eating 
fudge or getting laid. 

If giving feels so good, why don’t 
people do more of it? (One survey 
found, for example, that 85 percent 
of Americans donate less than 2 per- 
cent of their income to charity.) Part 
of the answer lies in the fact that 
other areas of the brain, like the 
frontal lobes, suppress the instinct 
for generosity at times. That sounds 
miserly of them, and maybe it is. But 
the frontal lobes help us see the big- 
ger picture, and can alert us to the 
downsides of giving. 

Joao’s case reveals what happens 
when the frontal lobes lose the abil- 
ity to weigh in, allowing warm, fuzzy 
feelings to run amok. Joao’s doctor believes that his stroke 
severely damaged a structure called the medial forebrain bun- 
dle, a collection of neuron fibers near the base of the brain. 
To monitor other regions, the frontal lobes need to receive in- 
put from them, and that’s where the medial forebrain bundle 
comes in. Like an Internet trunk line, it pipes in data from all 
over the brain, allowing the frontal lobes to suppress, in the 
service of a larger goal, some of the urges that arise. (Your 
frontal lobes may, for instance, steer you away from that sec- 
ond slice of chocolate cake if you’re on a diet.) When parts of 
the bundle in Joao’s brain got destroyed, his frontal lobes lost 
the ability to control certain impulses— including, apparently, 
the impulse to give money away. 

This urge never bubbled up spontaneously, says his neu- 
rologist, Ricardo de Oliveira. That is, Joao never actively 
sought out street children and offered them money or sweets. 
But whenever children asked, Joao couldn’t help reaching for 
his wallet. It was more or less a reflex, like the one that made 
Pavlov’s dogs salivate whenever they heard the dinner bell. 

De Oliveira says that damage to the medial forebrain 
bundle also disabled Joao’s “punishing mechanisms,” the 
system responsible for chastising dumb behavior. In most of 
us, this system would have stepped in and said. You’re going 
to lose your house if you keep giving away french fries, you idiot. 
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But with his punishing mechanism broken, such long-term 
threats proved impotent— they couldn’t deter him. No matter 
how dire his finances looked or how many times his family 
yelled, he never learned. 

All of this raises yet another uncomfortable question. We 
think of both generosity and self-control as high virtues. But 
what if some people are generous in part because they have 
the same lack of impulse control as binge eaters or compulsive 
shoppers? Can generosity sometimes be a weakness? 

HE PLEASURE jOAO FELT seems to be an exag- 
gerated version of what we all feel when we give, and 
his case shows that without the check the frontal lobes 
provide, everyday requests for charity could easily overwhelm 
any of us. 

That said, pathological generosity can occur even without 
damaged wiring in the brain. Some people with bipolar dis- 
order give excessively during their manic states, as do oth- 
ers who use gifts to mask insecurities or manipulate people. 
Tweaking people’s brain chemistry with drugs can also elicit 
compulsive generosity. 

In the 1990s, Andrew Lees, a neurologist in London, pre- 
scribed a drug called pramipexole to several patients suffer- 
ing from Parkinson’s disease, which is caused by the death 
of brain cells that produce dopamine. Drugs like 
pramipexole aim to restore normal brain chemistry. 

Unfortunately, dopamine-stimulating drugs 
often produce strange side effects, like an over- 
whelming desire to shop or gamble. Lees saw sev- 
eral such side effects emerge in his patients after 
they started taking pramipexole. In the early 2000s, 
three patients also developed “reckless generosity,” 
he says, something he’d never seen before. One 
man in his late 30s began lifting weights, gam- 
bling, and shopping compulsively, once buying 60 bottles of 
aftershave. He also gave away most of the money from his 
disability checks to his friends and twin brother, to the point 
that his electricity got cut off. In another case, a 66-year-old 
woman bought three motorized scooters on eBay, though 
she had no use for them. She also started giving her money 
away to family and friends, since she knew she’d otherwise 
spend it on useless things. And a 58-year-old naturalist 
found his sex drive soaring and began writing obsessively 
about things like mushrooms and toadstools— sometimes 
for 48 hours straight. He also began handing out sandwiches 
and money to drug addicts he met while walking around 
town. He gave one young woman .£20,000, money his family 
couldn’t spare. 

Lees suspects that pathological generosity may be more 
common than neurologists realize, since most doctors wouldn’t 
count increased charitable giving as a negative side effect. As a 
recent article in the Proceedings of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, about generosity’s potential for harm, put it, “Altruistic 
intentions often are viewed as monolithically positive, nearly 
sacred qualities with negligible tradeoffs.” But excessive giving 
nearly ruined these patients’ lives. Even when they understood 
the danger on some level, they had no defenses against the im- 
pulse to give, give, give. 

Lees finally eased the trio of patients off pramipexole, and 
all three stopped giving excessively. Considering that none of 


them had been particularly generous before starting the drug, 
the conclusion seems inescapable: a simple chemical— a few 
carbon rings studded with nitrogen and sulfur— had trans- 
formed them into super-givers. 

Lees’s patients all had Parkinson’s disease. But if those of 
us with healthy brains started gobbling pramipexole, would we 
turn into pathological givers, too? 

Lees doesn’t know. It’s possible a small number of us would. 
Still, the brain damage in his Parkinson’s patients provides 
clues as to how pathological giving works. “The pleasure and 
reward pathways are damaged to a certain degree in Parkin- 
son’s disease,” Lees says. As a result, some patients’ “ability to 
enjoy life is reduced.” Neurologists call this state of reduced 
pleasure “anhedonia.” These people are not necessarily de- 
pressed; they don’t find life meaningless, and they’re not con- 
templating suicide. But art, music, food, hobbies, and even sex 
no longer thrill them— life is one big “meh.” 

When they start taking pramipexole, their brain chemistry 
changes: dopamine begins flowing again. As a result, the re- 
ward pathways can run at full throttle, allowing people to seek 
out and feel pleasure, at least from certain activities— though 
not necessarily the same ones that they enjoyed before. What 
those activities are (gambling, buying aftershave, writing about 
toadstools) depends on the idiosyncrasies of the individual and 

think of generosity as pure and 


his particular brain damage. But since acts of giving tap into the 
brain’s pleasure circuits, they’re as eligible as any. And because 
pramipexole can inhibit impulse control, the person keeps re- 
turning to the pleasurable activity over and over. 

If that behavior looks like an addiction, it’s no coincidence. 
Giving, it seems, might become compulsive in some people 
because they crave the rush of dopamine that accompanies 
it— a rush that might be similar to the spike in dopamine levels 
that gets some people hooked on drugs such as cocaine and 
amphetamines. In a real sense, pathological givers might be 
addicted to philanthropy. 

HE INTERNAL PLEASURE OF GIVING is juSt part 
of the story, though. Generosity also affects your 
relationships with others, especially the recipients of 
your gifts. Compulsive generosity, unfortunately, tends to put 
off recipients. Friends and family members of the pathologi- 
cally generous often find the cmsh of presents bewildering and 
embarrassing. And people who give primarily to strangers can 
face outright hostility from their loved ones, especially when 
the giving erodes their finances. 

This contrasts with normal giving, which tends to bring peo- 
ple together. The recipient usually enjoys the gift, feels grateful, 
and wants to reciprocate. What’s more, in Jordan Grafman’s 
fMRI study, the givers themselves tended to show heightened 
activity in the subgenual area, a region in the frontal lobes that 
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what if giving is a reflex, or even a 
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helps control the release of oxytocin. This hormone promotes 
social bonding, trust, and cooperation; concentrations of it 
swell whenever we gaze at our loved ones. 

The social rewards of giving could help explain why gener- 
osity took root in the human brain in the first place. Explaining 
generosity— or, more generally, altruism— is actually a head- 
ache for biologists; Charles Darwin considered the trait one of 
the gravest threats to his theory of natural selection. To under- 
stand why, imagine a tribe of our ancestors. Some people are 
givers, willing to share food and goods. Others are stingy and 
selfish. Those in the first group sound like better people, but 
from a survival standpoint, they’re being daft. Since there’s 
only so much food to go around in the wild, the math is clear 
and cruel: over the long term, generous people will probably 
get wiped out. 

But there’s a loophole. In the mid-20th century, biologists 
began explaining acts of altruism with something called kin 
selection. The theory holds that animals, including humans, 
are far more likely to be generous toward relatives, with whom 
they share the most genes. Kin selection explains altruism as 
disguised selfishness: I might sacrifice my well-being in the short 
term, but helping my siblings survive will ultimately boost the 
chances of my genes being carried on in the future. 

Kin selection is now a cornerstone of modern biology. And 
yet it seems unsatisfactory as an explanation of human be- 
havior. It’s not that humans are somehow exempt from the 
evolutionary pressures that shape other species. We’re not, 
and kin selection does take place among human beings. But 


humans also help out strangers every day, all around the 
world— donating time, money, and even blood and organs to 
people we’ll never meet and who will never pay us back. 

Biologists developed a theory called group selection to re- 
solve this paradox. Group-selection theory suggests that while 
selfish individuals trump altruistic ones, groups of altruistic peo- 
ple will outcompete groups of selfish ones in many tasks, like 
waging war and hunting big game. This idea has an intuitive ap- 
peal, and it has received endorsements from some big names in 
evolutionary biology, including E. O. Wilson, who was a major 
proponent of kin-selection theory decades ago but who has 
renounced parts of it in the past decade. Still, group selection 
seems nebulous and ill-defined to biologists who take a gene’s- 
eye view of evolution, and it is controversial among scientists. 

Studying what happens in the brain when people give could 
help solve the puzzle of how generosity gained a foothold in 
our species. The activity that Grafman saw in the subgenual 
area suggests that giving can bring people together and en- 
courage reciprocity. That’s important, Grafman says, because 
“this kind of reciprocity is good for stabilizing relationships and 
societies.” Economic transactions like trading, for instance, 
typically require people to build up trust over time. In other 


words, key aspects of society depend on just the sort of social 
bonds that generosity forges in the brain. 

CiENTiSTS DON’T KNOW whether injuries and 
drugs create an instinct for giving, or whether they sim- 
ply unmask an instinct that was there but that people 
didn’t act on. 

Grafman believes that brain damage can fundamentally 
alter people’s personalities, bringing out qualities they never 
had before. But Salman Akhtar, a psychiatry professor at Jeffer- 
son Medical College, in Philadelphia, says it can also work the 
other way. (He has studied pathological giving in people with- 
out brain damage. One of his patients offered him $i million to 
thank him for his help; another patient spent $30,000 flying a 
young boy she met at a mall to a theme park on a private jet.) 
“It’s like being drunk,” he says. “What comes out of you was in 
there. If you get real, real drunk and you say to your sister, T 
hate you,’ alcohol has not produced that hate. That hate was 
already there. Alcohol has just released it.” It’s the same with 
reckless generosity, he says. 

Ricardo de Oliveira, Joao’s neurologist, got to know Joao 
well during the decade he treated him, and he and his nurses 
received many a free box of french fries. He also talked exten- 
sively with Joao’s family about what Joao had been like before 
the stroke, and he concluded that the desire to give had always 
existed inside him. The stroke, then, by disrupting Joao’s brain 
circuits, simply remixed his personality: he had the same basic 
traits before and after, but his latent generosity came to the 
fore and began to dominate. 

This is how Joao himself understood his 
transformation. We can talk about generos- 
ity in terms of dopamine hits or Pavlovian 
stimulus-response theory. And that’s not 
necessarily wrong. But it overlooks some- 
thing important about Joao: that giving 
truly did make him feel happy and fulfilled. 
De Oliveira says Joao was one of the happiest 
people he’s ever met. 

At the same time, Joao’s fights with his brother-in-law, wife, 
and son forced de Oliveira to think about the dark side of 
generosity. Based on the example of his own father— a tailor 
who grew up poor but always gave away money anyway— 
de Oliveira has tried to be generous in his own life. He often 
waives fees for poor patients, for example, even though his 
family’s material well-being has suffered as a result. “So when 
I met Joao, I empathized with him immediately,” he says. In 
the long run, however, “Joao made me repeatedly question the 
moral value of being generous,” because helping people left 
Joao with less time and money for his wife and son, and less 
able to help them with their problems. “Generosity may be a 
burden to those who love us,” he says. 

That hasn’t stopped de Oliveira from giving. In fact, as he 
ages, he believes even more strongly that we grow the most as 
human beings when we give to others. He nevertheless realizes 
now that generosity can have an edge. “Joao’s case,” he says, 
“reminds us that the borderland between good and evil may be 
more subtle than is ordinarily assumed.” PH 

Sam Kean is the author of The Tale of the Dueling 
Neurosurgeons and The Disappearing Spoon. 


Explaining generosity is a headache for 
biologists; Charles Darwin considered 
the trait one of the gravest threats to 
his theory of natural selection. 
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In 2006, Arthur Budovsky 
launched a digital- 
currency system called 
Liberty Reserve. It 
took off, and was soon 
processing millions of 
transactions. Budovsky 
says he just wanted 
to modernize banking. 

Prosecutors claim he 
ran a massive money- 
laundering operation that 
helped criminals around 
the world move $6 billion 
in dirty money. 

BY JAKE HALPERN 

Illustrations by 

Clay Rodery 
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I N THE FALL OF 2011, the U.S. Secret 
Service orchestrated a sting operation. 
The target was a Vietnamese man named 
Hieu Minh Ngo. Investigators believed 
he was a big-time identity thief who sold 
packages of data known as “fullz,” each of 
which typically included a person’s name, 
date of birth, mother’s maiden name. 
Social Security number, and e-mail address and password. 
Criminals could buy fullz from Ngo for as little as eight cents 
and then use them to open credit cards, take out loans, or file 
for bogus tax refunds. They could also pay Ngo for access to a 
vast database of people’s personal records. 

As part of the operation, an agent attempted to buy 
the identities of hundreds of U.S. citizens. In such illegal 
transactions— be they for drugs, guns, or stolen identities— 
finding a payment system that both sides trust can be tricky. 
Cash is safest because it leaves no record. But handing over 
a briefcase stuffed with bills isn’t an option when the parties 
are on opposite sides of the planet. Ngo suggested an alterna- 
tive. In an e-mail to the agent, he offered simple instructions: 
“Please pay to our LR: U8109093.” 

The eight-digit code was Ngo’s account number. LR stood 
for Liberty Reserve, a digital currency somewhat similar to 
bitcoin. Users could buy LRs, as they were known, for $1 
apiece and use them to pay anyone else who had a Liberty Re- 
serve account. They could also store their money in the sys- 
tem. It was, in effect, a bank, a digital currency, and a payment 
method in one. For criminals like Ngo, the appeal of dealing 
in LRs was anonymity. Whereas traditional banks require you 
to provide at least one official form of identification. Liberty 
Reserve didn’t verify users’ identities. All they needed was an 
e-mail address. 

The U.S. government eventually arrested Ngo and charged 
him with 15 crimes, including substantive wire fraud and iden- 
tity theft. He had allowed nearly 1,400 criminals to access a 
database containing the personal information of 200 mil- 
lion U.S. citizens— almost two-thirds of the population. Ngo 
pleaded guilty to wire, identity, and computer fraud and is 
due to be sentenced next month. It was a big win for the Se- 
cret Service, which is charged with safeguarding our financial 
infrastructure, and for the U.S. Attorney’s Office. But officials 
had an even more ambitious plan in the works. 

U.S. authorities had begun to notice that suspects in un- 
related investigations were using Liberty Reserve to move 
dirty money. They had come to believe that it was a central 
hub for people engaged in credit-card fraud, identity theft, 
investment fraud, computer hacking, child pornography, and 
narcotics trafficking. It was, in their estimation, the under- 
world’s payment method of choice— a system designed to help 
criminals make untraceable transactions. 

And they wanted to shut it down. 

The allure of going after Liberty Reserve was undeniable. 
In theory, it was an even bigger target than Silk Road, an on- 
line marketplace that sold illegal goods— an Amazon for the 
criminal world, until the FBI busted it in 2013. After all, why 
go after lone actors like Ngo, or even an entire marketplace, if 
instead you could find a way to destroy the very currency that 
bad guys around the globe appeared to be using? 

At the heart of the government’s probe were two crucial 


One summer night in 2006, Budovsky heard 
a loud knock on his front door. “A swat team 
came in,” he says. “They screamed, ‘Where’s the 
money and where are the weapons?’ ” 


questions: How many criminals were using 
Liberty Reserve? And had they hijacked the 
system, or were they the intended users? 


T he underworld is a realm that 
thrives on paranoia. On May 24, 2013, 
criminals across the globe had good 
reason to panic: they couldn’t access their Lib- 
erty Reserve accounts. Rather mysteriously, 
the company’s Web site had stopped work- 
ing. There were no explanations, no “We’re 
experiencing technical difficulties” notices. 

The home page simply redirected to a blank 
screen. 

Those who bothered to investigate further 
learned that the domain name for that blank 
page was controlled by a nonprofit organiza- 
tion called the Shadowserver Foundation. Its 
own Web site featured a faceless man in a dark 
hat and declared: “The Shadowserver Foun- 
dation gathers intelligence on the darker side 
of the internet. We are comprised of volunteer 
security professionals from around the world.” 

It appeared that the Liberty Reserve Web site 
had been taken down, at least temporarily, by 
a team of pro bono crime fighters. 

By evening, a group of “carders”— 
cybercriminals who specialize in selling stolen 
credit-card numbers— had gathered online at 
a secure forum known as carder.pro to discuss 
the situation. According to Damon McCoy, a George Mason 
University professor who studies cybercrime, such forums are 
not open to the public; you must apply to join the discussion. 
“They vet you to make sure you are a good criminal,” he told me. 

Despite not being able to access their accounts, some of the 
carders remained hopeful. “LRwill be back and give everyone 
triple their account balance,” one wrote. Another, who called 
himself “Ninja,” offered a standing $1,000 bet that Liberty 
Reserve would soon resume operating. But most seemed wor- 
ried. Rumors and speculation flew about Liberty Reserve and 
its creator, Arthur Budovsky. 




h ' 


A 


P3RITO: I don’t know if LRwill back or no I don’t know if 
owner was arrested or no. 

ZEUS197: 1 think no real arrested and LRwill come back. 

PLRAX: Maybe this circus was created by fucker LR onwer 
to run away whit all our money and start anohter 
project. 

OCHOV: I agree, he runaway with the money. 

ROGER: Why would he need to create any drama, if he 
wanted to run away, he could just run, and there would 
be nothing you could do about it. 

One member wrote, rather smugly: “I don’t keep even a 
penny for long period on virtual currencies. Coz I trust no- 
body.” This remark seemed to get right at the crux of the 
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matter. Liberty Reserve was a financial system, like all others, 
built on trust. In buying into the system, users were trusting 
that the people running it would operate fairly and protect 
their interests. 

And the system that Budovsky built had inspired confi- 
dence. At one point. Liberty Reserve had more than i million 
users. Their faith was key. After all, this wasn’t just an elec- 
tronic payment system Budovsky was operating. It was a cur- 
rency, too. In theory, he could have “printed” as many LRs as 
he wanted, and used the money to line his own pockets. Or he 
could have made off with all the funds in users’ accounts. For 
the system to work, they had to feel safe. In effect, they had to 
believe in Budovsky. 

Now that Liberty Reserve was frozen, and fortunes stood 
to be lost, users around the globe began frantically searching 
the Internet in the hope of gleaning a clue about Arthur Bu- 
dovsky. Everything seemed to hinge on who this man was and 
what his intentions were. 


O VER THE PAST SEVERAL MONTHS, I Corre- 
sponded with Budovsky by e-mail and met him twice 
in person. I also met his mother, Irina, who told me she 
felt from the start that her son was exceptional. When he was 
born, in 1973, Irina was living in Kiev, the capital of Ukraine, 
where she worked as a bookkeeper at a factory that made 


washing machines. Irina separated from her husband, Victor 
Budovsky, when Arthur was just 2 years old, and she and her 
only child grew very close. “He was not only a son, he was my 
friend— my best friend,” Irina told me. Arthur was always an 
unusual boy, she said: serious, bookish, and uncomplaining. 

Irina got married again, to an engineer named Anatoly, 
and in 1990, when Budovsky was 17, the family emigrated to 
the United States. They settled in the Borough Park section of 
Brooklyn. It was a Hasidic neighborhood, and Budovsky was 
initially puzzled by the people he saw in the streets: flocks of 
somber-looking men always dressed in black suits. For a while 
he thought he was witnessing a succession of funerals, and 
wondered why his neighbors seemed to be dying in droves. 

Budovsky briefly attended Abraham Lincoln High School, 
in Brighton Beach, but then dropped out. Not long afterward, 
he had a nervous breakdown. Irina told me doctors diagnosed 
him with “outside phobia”— whenever he ventured onto the 
street, he was overcome with dizziness and nausea. His mother 
said that for two or three years, Budovsky refused to step out- 
side the apartment. (Budovsky insists it was just nine months.) 

While he was holed up, Budovsky ’s parents used their 
savings to buy him a computer. “It was around $2,000— for 
us it was crazy money,” Irina said. Almost immediately, Bu- 
dovsky took it apart. Irina walked into his room, saw the mess, 
and expressed her horror. To her amazement, he quickly 
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reassembled the machine. “He sat with the computer 24 hours 
a day,” Irina said. 

Budovsky ’s fear of the outside world gradually diminished. 
He began working as a computer consultant, starting with just 
a few individual clients and eventually helping small busi- 
nesses set up their networks. He also reconnected with an ac- 
quaintance named Vladimir Kats, a Russian immigrant from 
St. Petersburg. They had met while working at a day camp for 
kids, not long after Budovsky arrived in the United States. 

Budovsky described Kats to me as willful, smart, lazy, and 
extremely libertarian. Kats also had a dark side. In 2013, he 
would plead guilty to receiving child pornography. This came 
as no surprise to Budovsky. “The right for everyone to pos- 
sess child pornography was always a strong and unshakable 
belief of his,” Budovsky told me. This belief, he said, was part 
of Kats’s larger conviction that government oversight was not 
just undesirable, but wrong. 

Budovsky told me he disapproved of Kats’s affinity for 
child porn, but the two young men nonetheless became close 
friends. They shared a love of computers and in the early 
2000s became interested in the emerging world of digital cur- 
rencies. The pioneer of this field was, oddly enough, a radia- 
tion oncologist from Florida named Douglas Jackson. In 1996, 
Jackson had launched e-gold, the world’s first truly successful 
digital currency. Jackson had envisioned e-gold as being free 
of government regulation, and immune to the ups and downs 
of the financial markets, because it was backed by actual gold, 
in the form of bars stored in vaults. 

Budovsky and Kats were intrigued by what Jackson was 
doing, and in 2002 they bought an online currency exchanger 
known as GoldAge and set about expanding the business. 
GoldAge was a middleman— if you wanted to convert dollars 
to e-gold, or vice versa, you needed to use such an outfit. Bu- 
dovsky and Kats took a commission of 2 to 4 percent on every 
transaction, and, according to a subsequent indictment, they 
converted tens of millions of dollars. 

Budovsky said he felt that he was at the vanguard of a revo- 
lutionary way of banking. But trouble was brewing. After the 
September 11 attacks, U.S. authorities grew increasingly con- 
cerned that money transmitters, such as check-cashing busi- 
nesses and wire services, offered terrorists and other criminals 
an easy way to move money. So when Gongress passed the 
Patriot Act, in 2001, it included provisions to make prosecut- 
ing money transmitters easier, especially if they failed to get 
a government-issued license. It was unclear how these rules 
applied to digital currencies and exchangers, though, and Bu- 
dovsky never applied for a license. 

One summer night in 2006, at 4:30 a.m., he heard a loud 
knock on his front door. Groggily, he rose from his bed and 
asked who it was. A voice on the other side of the door said that 
his car was parked improperly and had to be moved. “I opened 
the door, and a swat team came in,” Budovsky told me. “They 
screamed, ‘Where’s the money and where are the weapons?’ I 
said I had no weapons and the money was in my wallet. They 
thought I was being sarcastic, but I wasn’t.” 

Budovsky was indicted by the Manhattan district attorney 
for operating a money-transmitting business without a license. 
He was given five years of probation. 

A year later, the federal government indicted Douglas 
Jackson, the radiation oncologist, and the other principal 


How Liberty Reserve Worked: 



Users could sign up for a Liberty Reserve account 
without providing any officiai identification. Aii they 
needed was an e-maii address. 


o 

2 

To make a deposit, users had to buy LRs through a 
third-party money exchanger. 

o 

3 

Users couid transfer LRs to other accounts within the 
system. Liberty Reserve charged a 1 percent trans- 
action fee. For an extra 75 cents, users could hide their 
account number, making the transfer untraceabie. 

o 

4 

To get money out of Liberty Reserve, users 
had to again go through a money exchanger, convert- 
ing LRs back into reguiar currency. 


operators of e-gold. According to the indictment, e-gold’s 
database had records of criminal activities its users were 
engaged in— with such notations as “child porn,” “scam- 
mer,” and “CG fraud.” Jackson contested the charges but 
ultimately pleaded guilty to operating an unlicensed money- 
transmitting business and conspiring to engage in money 
laundering. He served no jail time. E-gold was allowed to 
continue functioning under stricter requirements, but it lost 
users and eventually shut down. 

The digital-currency boom seemed to be on the wane. Bu- 
dovsky, however, had already begun working— with some help 
from Kats— on a digital currency of his own. 

B udovsky and i e-mailed each other almost daily, 
and in these exchanges he maintained a grandiose, 
even anachronistic politeness. It was common for him 
to sign off with a rhetorical flourish, wishing me and my fam- 
ily safe travels, an enjoyable weekend, good health. At times I 
felt as if I were trading missives with a friendly aristocrat from 
the 1800s. 

The way Budovsky tells it, he envisioned Liberty Reserve 
as PayPal for the unbanked. Americans have come to rely on 
PayPal as a safe and easy way to buy things on the Internet. 
There’s just one catch: you need a credit card or bank account. 
For people the world over, this is a nonstarter. By some esti- 
mates, as many as 2.5 billion people don’t have credit histories 
or bank accounts with verifiable balances. They are effectively 
shut out of the modern economy. 

Budovsky told me repeatedly that he just wanted to build 
a better, faster, easier payment method. “The current bank- 
ing system has not invented anything new for quite some 
time, while the world and technology have moved on,” he said. 
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“This made me think, What can be improved?” His goal was to 
keep it simple. Users would go through exchangers to buy LRs, 
just as they had in order to buy e-gold. Liberty Reserve would 
take a i percent commission on all transactions made within 
its system. For an additional “privacy fee” of 75 cents, users 
could hide their account number when sending LRs, making 
the transfer untraceable. 

Liberty Reserve’s most obvious competitor was bitcoin, 
which launched in 2009 and is called the first decentralized 
digital currency because it is maintained by volunteers around 
the world who verify and record transactions in a public ledger. 
Many libertarians have embraced bitcoin as a way to break— 
or at least circumvent— government’s stranglehold on cur- 
rency. The downside of bitcoin, from a user’s perspective, is 
that its value fiuctuates wildly. Liberty Reserve was designed 
to be more stable: LRs were pegged to the U.S. dollar. What’s 
more. Liberty Reserve was run as a for-profit venture, with 
headquarters in Costa Rica. 

Budovsky says he chose Costa Rica simply because he had 
visited on vacation and fallen in love with the place: “I quickly 
became a victim to the stunning beauty of the country, the 
friendliness of its residents, the whole pura vida concept of 
life,” he told me. “Anyone who has been to that magic country 
can understand what I am saying.” 

As it turned out, in 2006, when Liberty Reserve was incor- 
porated, the country was teeming with entrepreneurs, thanks 
to lax regulations and the fact that companies based there did 
not have to pay taxes on profits earned outside the country. 
David Boddiger, the editor of an English-language news site 


based in Costa Rica called The Tico Times, told me that in the 
mid-2000s, Costa Rica had struggled to rein in online gam- 
bling and Ponzi schemes. “It probably seemed like the perfect 
environment to set up this type of business,” he said. “There’s 
no military; it’s a small, democratic country with underfunded 
and imderstaffed law-enforcement agencies and an inefficient 
justice system.” 

Costa Rica was also increasingly known as a place where 
dirty money could be cleaned. The country’s geography— 
with drug producers to the south and their customers to the 
north— was ideal for money launderers. According to Global 
Financial Integrity, a nonprofit that monitors international 
money laundering, Costa Rica exported $5.4 billion in laun- 
dered money in 2006, equivalent to 24 percent of its GDP. By 
2012, that number was up to $21.6 billion— a whopping 48 per- 
cent of GDP. Olger Bogantes Calvo, the deputy director of the 
country’s anti-narcotics enforcement agency, told me that 
the government simply never has the funds, manpower, or 
materiel to fight the criminal elements it faces. “Realistically, 
[the criminals] will always be a step ahead,” he said. 

Of course, none of this proves that Budovsky had nefarious 
intentions. Costa Rica was, in theory, just a tropical paradise 
with low taxes and minimal government interference— an 
ideal habitat for a pair of pioneering tech nerds. Neither 
Budovsky nor Kats spoke Spanish fluently, though, so they 
teamed up with a local named Ahmed Yassine Abdelghani, 
who oversaw the day-to-day operations of Liberty Reserve. 
Abdelghani was a naturalized Costa Rican citizen originally 
from Morocco. According to several people who knew him 
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Budovsky says he sold Liberty Reserve soon after it launched 
and thereafter was just a tech contractor. Prosecutors believe he 
always controlled the company. 


well— including Budovsky— he was temperamental, violent, 
and prone to heavy drinking. One former employee told me 
that Abdelghani often walked around the ofhce brandishing a 
blackjack and that he once threatened to kill a man for failing 
to deliver some company uniforms on time. (Abdelghani is at 
large in Costa Rica and could not be reached for comment.) 

By 2010, Liberty Reserve was gaining tens of thousands 
of new accounts each month. The company soon looked the 
part of a successful tech start-up. It had more than 50 employ- 
ees in departments including human resources, accounting, 
marketing, and legal, and provided around-the-clock cus- 
tomer service and technical support. Liberty Reserve’s head- 
quarters were in the same office park in San Jose, the capital, as 
branches of Hewlett- Packard, Procter & Gamble, and Western 
Union. The company housed its servers in the Netherlands 
and employed programmers in Ukraine. Its customers, of 
course, were everywhere. 

At least some users were legitimate businesspeople. One of 
them was Mitchell Rossetti, an entrepreneur based in Texas 
whose company, ePay-Cards.com, sells prepaid credit cards 
with small balances to customers around the world. Many of 
his customers couldn’t use PayPal, because they didn’t have 
bank accounts or credit cards, and he didn’t like that PayPal 
would let people dispute a charge after they’d bought one of 
his cards. PayPal would demand a refund, and 
Rossetti would be out the money. “ This is why 
we went to Liberty Reserve,” he told me. “All 
payments were final.” He also appreciated 
the multiple layers of encryption anytime he 
logged in. “It was very well thought-out.” 

Even as Liberty Reserve grew into a thriv- 
ing tech company, Budovsky was furtive about 
his involvement. “Arthur was never to be men- 
tioned in public or referred to as a person that 
belonged to the company,” a former employee told me. “We 
were asked to call him Eric Paltz. That was his business name. 
Even his business cards would say Eric.” Budovsky told me he 
used that pseudonym only in e-mails, and that others at Lib- 
erty Reserve used it too. But he added that his own name was 
a liability for the company. In the wake of the GoldAge debacle, 
the Associated Press had described him as a money launderer. 
(He was convicted only of transmitting money without a li- 
cense.) As a result, he says, he had to distance himself from 
the company. 

And he did. 

Budovsky says he sold Liberty Reserve to Abdelghani soon 
after the company launched, and that he then worked for the 
company as a contractor, helping to make the networks run. 
U.S. investigators would later allege that Budovsky always 
controlled Liberty Reserve, and that he used surrogates to 
open bank accounts or file corporate paperwork. Budovsky 
told me he simply wanted to avoid the tiresome burdens of 
ownership. “I like to create and sell,” he said. “Office jobs are 
not for me.” Whatever his intentions were, the practical effect 
was that he had no real legal ties to the company. On paper, at 
least, he was just another tech contractor. 


F or budovsky, life in Costa Rica was good. He 
worked long hours and says he never went to the beach, 
because of a “skin condition”— his mother had had skin 
cancer and he feared the sun. But he liked cars, and his collec- 
tion came to include a Jaguar and a Mercedes. He lived in a 
spacious home in the hills outside of San Jose and hired a maid 
who also prepared his meals. He liked photography and art, 
and on one occasion, he attended a charity auction— known 
as the CowParade— where life-size statues of cows sold for as 
much as $7,500 apiece. He bought three of them to decorate 
his house. 

It’s unclear to what extent Vladimir Kats shared in Liberty 
Reserve’s profits. Budovsky says that Kats never came to Costa 
Rica or contributed to the company in any meaningful way. In 
2009, Kats and Budovsky had a falling-out, and Budovsky says 
that he gave his old friend a six-figure gift— a kind of unofficial 
severance— and that after this, Kats had nothing to do with 
Liberty Reserve. (Kats’s lawyers did not respond to requests 
for comment.) 

When he wasn’t working, Budovsky occasionally spent 
time with a Costa Rican woman named Yesenia Valeria Var- 
gas. Vargas, who was in her mid-30s, supported herself and 
her three young daughters by selling empanadas at a food 
stand in front of an immigration office. She told me she and 
Budovsky were introduced early in 2008 by one of her regular 
customers, who happened to be an immigration lawyer. “He 
said to me that he had a man who wanted to marry me.” 

In the months following their introduction, they went on 

Budovsky tells it, he 


dates. Communication must have been difficult, because Var- 
gas doesn’t speak any English and Budovsky doesn’t speak 
much Spanish, but apparently they managed. As she told me 
in Spanish, through a translator: “In the time when we were 
going out, as friends, he explained to me his situation and told 
me he wanted to stay in Costa Rica, and so he wanted to marry. 
I said yes. We were in love.” They wed in June 2008. 

Vargas described her husband as “a gentleman” in every 
way. Each month, he sent her 200,000 colones— roughly 
$380— to help support her. Given how they met, I asked her 
whether they had a romantic relationship. “Yes, we had sexual 
relations, if that’s what you’re asking me,” she said. “Yes, of 
course, that is what is expected of a married woman.” But 
while Budovsky claims Vargas and her children lived with him, 
she said that in all their time together, she never even set foot 
in his house. Instead, she said, they met at hotels. 

Vargas gleaned very little about Budovsky ’s past or what he 
did for work. “He was very reserved about his personal mat- 
ters,” she said. Among the things Budovsky never told her was 
that a couple of years after they wed, he also married a Dutch 
man named Gleb Pavlukhin, with whom he shared a home in 
Holland, where Liberty Reserve’s servers were housed. Here 


The way 

envisioned Liberty Reserve as PayPal for 
people around the world who don't 
have bank accounts or credit cards. 
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again, Budovsky’s and Vargas’s accounts diverge: he says he 
divorced her before marrying Pavlukhin, but there is no record 
of the divorce in Costa Rica, and Vargas told me that as far as 
she knows, they’re still married. 

Budovsky insists he didn’t marry Vargas simply to get Costa 
Rican citizenship, which would have been illegal. Theirs was 
a personal relationship, he told me, without elaboration. But 
becoming a full-fledged Costa Rican did offer Budovsky a 
certain measure of protection from the U.S. government, as 
Costa Rica’s constitution bans the extradition of its citizens. 
(Though there are exceptions to this rule, they are extremely 
rare.) In 2011, Budovsky severed his ties with the United States 
altogether by renouncing his citizenship. According to govern- 
ment reports, he told U.S. immigration officials that he was 
developing new “software” that “might open him up to liabil- 
ity in the U.S.” 

B udovsky claims that Liberty Reserve always 
planned to operate according to the local laws. He 
points to the fact that in 2008 the company began the 
process of applying for a money-transmitting license from 
Costa Rica’s financial regulatory agency, known as sugef. To 
ensure that this process went smoothly, the company hired a 
respected Costa Rican banker, Marco Cubero, as its general 
manager. 

Cubero, in turn, hired an anti-money-laundering compli- 
ance officer named Sylvia Lopez— an experienced banking 
official. This was a sugef requirement. Perhaps the most 


The element of surprise would be c 
authorities needed to act before the main players 


had a chance to take their money a 


important requirement, however, was that Liberty Reserve 
had to create a Government Administrative Area, or GAA, 
within the company’s computer system. This was, in essence, 
a window into the company’s inner workings, a way for Lopez 
to monitor transactions so she could report suspicious activ- 
ity to the government. 

Liberty Reserve did create a GAA, but it was hardly a 
model of transparency. In June 2010, one of Liberty Reserve’s 
tech experts sent an e-mail, in Russian, to several people in 
the company, including Budovsky, about how the GAA would 
work. The system would allow the Costa Rican government 
to “view a few statistics,” the e-mail said, but the “majority 
of these statistics are going to be fake.” (This e-mail was later 
captured by U.S. investigators. Budovsky claims it was mis- 
translated.) It appears that neither Cubero nor Lopez knew 
about these fake statistics. According to U.S. investigators, 
Cubero resigned from Liberty Reserve in March 2011, in part 
because Budovsky hadn’t given him access to the company’s 
complete database. Lopez went further, reporting the com- 
pany for suspicious activity. 

Budovsky admits that the GAA didn’t reveal a completely 
accurate picture of the company’s finances, but he has an ex- 
planation: taxes. “The only thing that was changed was the 
total revenue for Liberty Reserve,” he told me. “We showed 


that we were making more money from Costa Rican accounts 
than we actually did. It was easier for the books and for Victor, 
the accountant.” 

Liberty Reserve’s troubles with Cubero and Lopez were 
soon compounded by a more serious problem. Budovsky told 
me that in early 2011, a Dutch policeman visited the company 
that hosted Liberty Reserve’s servers in the Netherlands. Bu- 
dovsky says he heard that the policeman claimed to be assist- 
ing in a U.S. investigation. According to Budovsky, Liberty 
Reserve then hired a private detective in the United States to 
find out whether the company was, in fact, under investiga- 
tion by a federal agency. The detective reported that he could 
find no proof of this. Soon after. Liberty Reserve moved its 
servers from Holland to Costa Rica— a cost-saving measure, 
Budovsky says. 

The private investigator, it turns out, didn’t do a very 
good job. Back in the U.S., a major federal investigation was 
indeed under way. On November 18, 2011, the Treasury De- 
partment’s Financial Crimes Enforcement Network sent out 
a notice to its member financial institutions, warning them 
that Liberty Reserve was “currently being used by criminals 
to conduct anonymous transactions to move money globally.” 

Budovsky says he never saw this notice. But government 
investigators believe he did. They say it is no coincidence that 
just 10 days later. Liberty Reserve aborted its efforts to get a 
Costa Rican money-transmitting license. The company’s new 
general manager wrote a letter to the authorities explaining 
that Liberty Reserve was being sold to a buyer in Europe and 

would cease its business ac- 
tivities in Costa Rica. 

rucial : Budovsky told me that 

the buyer was in Cyprus— 
another country with lax 
n d run. banking laws. In 2013, when 

the European Union was de- 
bating whether or not to bail 
out the Cypriot government, many EU members objected. As 
The Wall Street Journal reported at the time, “The little island 
won’t get a cent until it wrestles with a long-standing issue: 
money laundering.” 

L ittle did budovsky realize, but the Secret 
Service had been keeping an eye on Liberty Reserve 
since at least 2010. As part of its investigation, agents 
tested just how carefully Liberty Reserve vetted its users. 
An agent tried opening an account with the name “Joe 
Bogus” and an address of “123 Eake Main Street” in “Com- 
pletely Made Up City.” The agent also named the account 
“ToStealEverything” and wrote that it would be used for 
“shady things.” He encountered no problems, and the account 
was soon functional. 

By 2011, a Secret Service agent who was a member of the 
multiagency Global Illicit Einancial Team (gift) had suggested 
that Liberty Reserve would make a good target for the group. 
GIFT was created to investigate multinational financial-crime 
cases, especially those involving organized-crime syndicates. 
The team draws its members from the Secret Service, Immi- 
gration and Customs Enforcement, and the IRS’s Criminal 
Investigation Division. The group soon set its sights on Liberty 
Reserve. 
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By the government’s assessment, the Liberty Reserve in- 
vestigation is one of the largest money-laundering probes ever 
conducted. Classic money-laundering schemes involve busi- 
nesses that run largely on cash— tanning salons, car washes, 
casinos— where the dirty money simply mixes in with the 
clean. In the age of global finance, though, money launder- 
ing typically involves shell companies and offshore bank ac- 
counts. Liberty Reserve appeared to be a key component in 
the process— a conduit for criminals to move money across 
borders without leaving a trace. 

In going after Liberty Reserve, the element of surprise 
would be crucial: authorities needed to act before the main 
players had a chance to take their money and run. Even more 
important, authorities would need to seize Liberty Reserve’s 
servers before anyone could destroy the data they held. The 
servers were the holy grail. They contained information on all 

Budovsky's mother received a call 
his lawyer in Spain. "Your son has 
disappeared from prison," he told 


1 million users and their 5.1 million accounts— evidence that 
might incriminate not just those running Liberty Reserve but 
any criminals who used the system. Such sensitive informa- 
tion can often be sabotaged remotely, with the click of a button. 

The GIFT investigation revealed that Liberty Reserve had 
never shut down in Costa Rica. Instead, it had continued op- 
erating with a pared-down staff in office space also used by 
another company Budovsky owned. But apparently an exit 
plan was under way. According to U.S. investigators, Budovsky 
and his associates had begun emptying the company’s bank 
accounts in Costa Rica, transferring millions of dollars first to 
a shell account in Cyprus and then to another one in Russia. 
Ultimately, U.S. officials believe, Budovsky dispersed Liberty 
Reserve funds into more than two dozen bank accounts in 
Hong Kong, China, Morocco, Australia, and Spain. At the urg- 
ing of the United States, Costa Rican officials seized roughly 
$20 million of Liberty Reserve’s money. 

Budovsky denies that he was trying to drain the company’s 
coffers; he says the funds were wired to Cyprus because the 
company was transferring assets to its new owner. What’s 
more, he says. Liberty Reserve’s move to Cyprus was delayed 
precisely because so much of its money had been seized. In 
any case, Budovsky remained safe from U.S. authorities as 
long as he stayed in Costa Rica. But, as one U.S. investigator 
told me, officials simply had to be patient. “Everyone travels,” 
he said. “Especially if they have money.” 


B udovsky, in fact, traveled all the time. He had 
two other tech businesses— one specializing in IT ser- 
vices and the other in encryption— that were based in 
Europe and required his presence. But it was a vacation, a 
10-day trip to Morocco in May 2013, that led to his undoing. 
He had a layover in Madrid on his way home. As soon as the 
plane landed, Budovsky told me, “I saw cars and agents out- 
side the plane window.” 

Minutes later, Budovsky says, he was answering questions 


from two American law-enforcement officials. “They told me 
that the case against me was big and— if I would talk— some 
people from the United States would fly here. I said, T’ll talk, 
but I will need legal counsel to be present.’ They said, T guess 
you are not serious.’ They tried this twice more on the tarmac.” 
He was then taken to a prison by Spanish authorities. Among 
the items he was carrying, authorities would later discover 
several debit cards that were linked to bank accounts in Cy- 
prus containing roughly $3.5 million. 

Meanwhile, authorities apprehended other Liberty Re- 
serve associates, including Vladimir Kats, who was arrested 
in Brooklyn. A team of U.S. and Costa Rican officials raided 
Budovsky’s home and Liberty Reserve’s offices, seizing all of 
the company’s files and computers. Another team surprised 
Budovsky’s husband, Gleb Pavlukhin, at home in Holland. 
“They entered my house with an enormous battering ram and 
12 detectives,” Pavlukhin told the Dutch press. 

U.S. authorities seized the domain name 
for Liberty Reserve and redirected it to an 
IP address belonging to the Shadowserver 
Foundation. Liberty Reserve’s home page 
became the blank screen that puzzled and 
panicked the carders. Shadowserver, it turns 
out, often works with law-enforcement agen- 
cies around the world. Liberty Reserve users were so enraged 
by Shadowserver’s participation that one of them launched a 
cyberattack that took down the organization’s Web site. 

The arrests occurred on May 24, 2013, the Friday before 
Memorial Day. Over the next three days, there was little news 
of what had happened. Liberty Reserve users fretted, de- 
spaired, and hypothesized. Then, on Tuesday, Preet Bharara, 
the U.S. attorney for the Southern District of New York, called 
a press conference. “Today, we announce charges in what 
may be the largest international money-laundering case 
ever brought by the United States ... allegedly [involving] a 
staggering $6 billion in criminal proceeds,” he said. Bharara 
unveiled a lengthy indictment against Budovsky, Kats, Abdel- 
ghani, and several other current and former Liberty Reserve 
employees. He called Liberty Reserve “the bank of choice for 
the criminal underworld.” 

Liberty Reserve’s servers revealed that roughly 600,000 
of the company’s 5.1 million accounts were registered to 
users who said that the United States was their home country. 
These users had conducted transactions amounting to at least 
$200 million. Prosecutors argued that Liberty Reserve had fa- 
cilitated money laundering on a massive scale and that at least 
some of this activity had occurred in the U.S. The government 
had the legal toehold it needed to pursue Budovsky abroad. 

Prosecutors analyzed approximately 500 of Liberty Re- 
serve’s biggest accounts, which constituted 44 percent of its 
business. The government contends that 32 of these accounts 
were connected to the sale of stolen credit cards and 117 were 
used by Ponzi-scheme operators. All of this activity flourished, 
prosecutors said, because Liberty Reserve made no real effort 
to monitor its users for criminal behavior. What’s more, re- 
cords showed that one of the company’s top tech experts, Mark 
Marmilev, who was also arrested, appeared to have promoted 
Liberty Reserve in chat rooms devoted to Ponzi schemes. 

“Thousands of criminal websites relied on Liberty Reserve 
as their payment processor of choice,” prosecutors argued in 


from 


her. 
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a memo submitted to the U.S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York. “These websites predominated 
the sources of Liberty Reserve’s online traffic and generated 
billions of dollars in transactions run through the company’s 
system.” Prosecutors dismissed the idea that many legitimate 
businesses used Liberty Reserve. After the takedown, they 
noted, users were encouraged to contact the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office in Manhattan if they wanted their money back. Accord- 
ing to prosecutors, only 35 people did so. 

O F COURSE, none of this evidence could be used 
against Budovsky in a U.S. court so long as he remained 
in Spanish custody. After being arrested at the Madrid 
airport, Budovsky spent the next year and a half fighting U.S. 
efforts to extradite him. Then, this past October, Budovsky ’s 
mother received a call from his lawyer in Spain. “Your son 
has disappeared from prison,” the lawyer told Irina. Two days 
passed without any news. 

According to Budovsky, during this time he was let go and 
then effectively kidnapped by U.S. authorities. “I collected 
my things and was taken to the release-processing area of the 


Budovsky was arrested in Spain on May 24, 
2013. Authorities apprehended other Liberty 
Reserve employees the same day, and seized all 
of the company’s files and computers. 


prison,” he told me. “They said, ‘These 
police officers will escort you— you are 
free, but you must register at the local 
police precinct.’ ” At the precinct, he says, 
he was handed over to the Secret Service 
and flown to the United States on a com- 
mercial Delta flight. Aboard the plane, 
Budovsky recalls, the agent did him the 
courtesy of removing his handcuffs. 

One of the lawyers representing Bu- 
dovsky was Bart Stapert, an extradition 
specialist based in Amsterdam. Sta- 
pert told me that because no one had 
informed him when his client would be 
extradited, it was impossible for him 
to lodge an appeal with the European 
Court of Human Rights. In fact, Stapert 
didn’t learn about Budovsky ’s fate until 
his client was en route to New York. Ac- 
cording to Stapert, the U.S. government 
requested that he forfeit his fees for the 
case— insisting that the money Budovsky 
had paid him was tainted— a move that 
forced him to drop Budovsky as a client. 
(The Manhattan U.S. Attorney’s Office 
denies that the government petitioned 
Stapert to forfeit the fees.) Once on U.S. 
soil, Budovsky was assigned a court- 
appointed lawyer; he is scheduled to face 
trial this fall. If found guilty, he faces up to 
30 years in prison. 

In January, I visited Budovsky at the 
Metropolitan Correctional Center, a 
federal jail in downtown Manhattan. 
I wanted to see him in person, after 
months of corresponding, and I was eager to hear his response 
to the charges against him, which he had seemed reluctant to 
discuss over e-mail. We met in a closet-size room with cinder- 
block walls and an improbable poster with a photo of a tree 
and the phrase “Unless you try to do something beyond which 
you have already mastered, you will never grow.” I waited for 
some time until, finally, a man in a brown jumpsuit appeared. 
He was about 5 foot lo and slightly pudgy, with a buzz cut and 
a faint beard. “Hello,” he said in a soft, almost timid manner. 
“I’m Art.” 

He held a thinly bound book, approximately 80 pages 
long. Only it wasn’t really a book— it was an index of all the 
evidence being used against him, much of it gathered from 
Liberty Reserve’s servers. All told, the discovery in this case 
exceeds 52 terabytes of data— if it were printed out, it would 
consume about 2.5 million trees’ worth of paper. The task of 
sifting through it all has fallen to Budovsky and his one court- 
appointed lawyer. “At this rate,” he said, “it will take me 18 
years to go through.” 

I spent five hours with Budovsky, talking about the 
charges against him. He contested all of them— starting with 
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the accusation that he had been operating as an unlicensed 
money transmitter. He said there hadn’t been a clear require- 
ment for administrators of digital currencies to register with 
the Treasury Department as money transmitters until the gov- 
ernment issued detailed guidelines in March 2013— just two 
months before his indictment. 

He makes a valid point, but clear guidelines didn’t exist in 
the mid-20oos, either, when the government went after Gold- 
Age. What’s changed is that in the past few years, cybercrime 
has become a top concern for the United States. Budovsky 
seems to have assumed that the authorities wouldn’t pursue 
him to the ends of the Earth for not getting a license. 

Budovsky also disputed that so many of the company’s 
biggest accounts were owned by carders and Ponzi-scheme 
operators. In fairness, Ponzi schemes are not always easy 
to detect. After all, Bernie Madoff ran his scheme for years 
before anyone caught on. “How can they know for certain?,” 

Budovsky asked me. “Did they prosecute these companies? 

Did they find these companies guilty in court?” 

As Budovsky tells it. Liberty Reserve took compliance 
seriously and even ran its own undercover operations. This, 
he says, explains why Mark Marmilev appeared to be promot- 
ing Liberty Reserve in Ponzi-scheme chat rooms. Both Bu- 
dovsky and Marmilev have said this was all part of a covert 

Budovsky told me authorities had m 
the real culprit, the greatest enabler of 
criminal activity: Western Union. 


investigation in which Marmilev pretended to be a criminal 
so that he could identify the true crooks and Liberty Reserve 
could lock their accounts. 

Budovsky said the government may have found a handful 
of bad actors within Liberty Reserve’s client base, but they 
constituted just a small fraction of the 1 million users. He 
scoffs at the government’s claim that Liberty Reserve laun- 
dered $6 billion. Michael McDonald, a 27-year veteran of the 
Criminal Investigation Division of the IRS, is skeptical of this 
claim as well. McDonald now works as a private consultant 
on anti-money-laundering investigations, and he says that 
prosecutors— those from New York in particular— love to 
boast that their investigations are the biggest. So far, he says, 
prosecutors have yet to provide a breakdown of “specified un- 
lawful activity” by Liberty Reserve users— in other words, de- 
tailed proof accounting for all $6 billion. This proof, of course, 
may well come out at trial. 

Perhaps the biggest problem for Budovsky is that four of 
his co-defendants— Kats, Marmilev, a tech worker named 
Maxim Chukharev, and Azzeddine El Amine, who is alleged 
to have been Budovsky ’s deputy— have already pleaded guilty. 
They have conceded that the company violated U.S. law by 
operating without a license from the Treasury Department. 
And they have admitted, to varying degrees, that they knew 
criminals were using the system. Chukharev has been sen- 
tenced to three years in prison and Marmilev to five years. A 
lawyer involved with these proceedings told me that Kats and 
El Amine, who have not yet been sentenced, will likely testify 


against Budovsky at trial. Their testimony may be the prosecu- 
tion’s coup de grace. 

T oward the end of my visit to the prison, Bu- 
dovsky suggested that the authorities had missed the 
real culprit— the greatest enabler of criminal activity. “I 
have asked everyone in prison: How do you move money?,” 
Budovsky said. “Two ways: cash in suitcases and Western 
Union. There’s no verification required for up to $900 with 
Western Union.” (Officials from Western Union dispute this 
characterization, saying that under certain circumstances, 
they require ID for wire transfers of any amount.) “It is a gold 
mine,” Budovsky told me. “That’s what people say.” 

And he may be right. 

Brian Krebs, a former Washington Post reporter who now 
runs a cybersecurity blog, krebsonsecurity.com, told me 
that of all the money-laundering tools available to crimi- 
nals, none is more widely used than Western Union. “And 
it’s based on technology that has been around for over 160 
years,” he said. 

Still, there’s no denying that digital currencies pro- 
vide an easy way for criminals to move money across bor- 
ders. (It’s worth noting that Silk Road— the online criminal 
marketplace— operated almost entirely with bitcoin.) If the 
case against Liberty Reserve proves any- 
thing, it’s that the U.S. is increasingly serious 
issed about policing the realm of digital finance. 

It remains unclear, however, how much 
is gained by destroying a single currency. 
Tom Kellermann, the chief of cybersecurity 
at TrendMicro, an IT-security company, told 
me he doubts that shutting down Liberty 
Reserve will be the deathblow to cybercrime that U.S. authori- 
ties envisioned. There are simply too many similar services, he 
said, and too many powerful groups that want to use them— 
from crime syndicates to the Islamic State. “The anti-money- 
laundering effort is failing,” he told me. 

That was apparent in 2013, in the days right after Lib- 
erty Reserve was taken down. As many of the criminals at 
carder.pro were panicking about their money, one of them 
(who went by “Absynthe”) tried to restore a measure of calm. 
Indeed, Absynthe gave what can only be described as the crim- 
inal’s equivalent of a Saint Crispin’s Day speech. At 2:33 a.m. 
on May 28— just hours before Preet Bharara held his press 
conference— Absynthe typed these words: 

First of all, for thouse who [have] big money [stuck] in LR, 
dont be anxious ... thinking about the possibility to loose 
your money. Thats will cause unnecessary pain. Give a good 
kiss your wife/girlfriend or your son if you have. Give a time 
for your mind. Live your life whatever be the future of this 
money ... If still thinking that you have no where to run: IF 
we lost, (I said IF, we have nothing concrete yet) we lost a 
place to KEEP money, not the way to MAKE money. Keep 
that in mind. The show MUST GO on. K\ 


Jake Halpern is the author o/Bad Paper: Chasing Debt From 
Wall Street to the Underworld. Sarah Blaskey, a freelance 
journalist in Costa Rica, contributed additional research for 
this article. 
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I N 1979 , almost a year into 
the papacy of John Paul II, 
a novel called The Vicar of 
Christ spent 13 weeks on the 
New York Times best-seller 
list. The work of a Prince- 
ton legal scholar, Walter 
F. Murphy, it featured an unlikely 
papal candidate named Declan Walsh- 
first a war hero, then a United States 
Supreme Court justice, and then (after 
an affair and his wife’s untimely death) a 
monk— who is summoned to the throne 
of Saint Peter by a deadlocked, desper- 
ate conclave. 

Once elevated, Walsh takes the 
name Francesco— that is, Francis— and 
sets about using the office in extraor- 
dinary ways. He launches a global cru- 
sade against hunger, staffed by Catholic 
youth and funded by the sale of Vatican 
treasures. He intervenes repeatedly 
in world conflicts, at one point flying 
into Tel Aviv during an Arab bomb- 
ing campaign. He lays plans to gradu- 
ally reverse the Church’s teachings on 
contraception and clerical celibacy, 
and banishes conservative cardinals 
to monastic life when they plot against 
him. He flirts with the Arian heresy, 
which doubted Jesus’s full divinity, and 
he embraces Quaker-style religious 
pacifism, arguing that just-war theory 
is out of date in an age of nuclear arms 
and total war. (This last move eventu- 
ally gets him assassinated, probably by 
one of the governments threatened by 
his quest for peace.) 

Murphy’s book is mostly forgotten, 
but his hook, the idea of a progressive 
pope who sets out to bring sweeping 
change to Catholicism, has endured in 
the cultural imagination. The priest- 
novelist Andrew M. Greeley’s 1996 
potboiler White Smoke, for instance, 
culminates in the election of a modern- 
izing Spanish cardinal, whose conserva- 
tive opponents are undone by the wily 
politicking of two Irish American prel- 
ates. Two years ago. Showtime shot a 
pilot for a series called The Vatican, in 
which Kyle Chandler (aka Coach Tay- 
lor from Friday Night Lights) played a 
rising-star New York cardinal with pro- 
gressive views— only to spike the show, 
perhaps feeling overtaken by events, 
10 months after Pope Benedict XVI un- 
expectedly resigned. 

The possibility of a revolutionary pope 
isn’t one that most Vatican-watchers 


have taken seriously, and not only 
because a college of cardinals with 
members appointed by John Paul and 
Benedict seemed unlikely to elevate a 
true wild card to the office. The reality is 
that popes are rarely the great protago- 
nists of Catholic dramas. 

They are circumscribed 
by tradition and hemmed 
in by bureaucracy, and on 
vexing issues Rome tends 
to move last, after argu- 
ments have been thrashed 
out for generations. 

Yet now we have a Pope 
Francesco in the flesh, 
and elements of Murphy’s 
vision have come to 
pass, or so it seems: the 
attention-grabbing breaks 
with papal protocol, the 
interventions in global 
politics, the reopening of 
moral issues that his pre- 
decessors had deemed 
settled, and the blend 
of public humility and 
skillful exploitation- 
including the cashiering 
of opponents— of the papal 
office and its powers. 

The Church is not yet 
in the grip of a revolution. 

The limits, theological and 
practical, on papal power 
are still present, and 
the man who was Jorge 
Bergoglio has not done 
anything that explicitly 
puts them to the test. But 
his moves and choices 
(and the media coverage 
thereof) have generated a 
revolutionary atmosphere 
around Catholicism. For 
the moment, at least, 
there is a sense that a new 
springtime has arrived for 
the Church’s progressives. 

And among some conser- 
vative Catholics, there is a 
feeling of uncertainty absent since the 
often-chaotic aftermath of the Second 
Vatican Council, in the 1960s and ’70s. 

That unease has coexisted with a 
tendency to deny that anything has 
really changed since the former car- 
dinal and archbishop of Buenos Aires 
became pope. From the first unscripted 
shocker— his “Who am I to judge?” in 


response to a reporter’s question about 
gay priests— many conservative Catho- 
lics have argued that the press is seeing 
what it wants to see in the new pontiff. 
Taking his comments and gestures out 
of context, reporters are imposing a 
Declan Walsh frame on a 
reality in which continuity 
is still the order of the day. 

The conservative ob- 
servers are often right. 
Some of Francis’s gestures 
mirror moves his predeces- 
sors made to less fanfare 
or acclaim. Some of his 
forays into world affairs, 
like the opening to Cuba, 
build on Vatican diplomatic 
efforts begun before his 
time. Some of his leftward- 
tilting public statements— 
the critiques of global 
capitalism, the stress on en- 
vironmental stewardship- 
are in step with the rhetoric 
of both John Paul and Bene- 
dict. Some of his headline- 
grabbing comments (on the 
compatibility of Catholic 
doctrine and evolution- 
ary theory, say) get atten- 
tion only because certain 
reporters have no real clue 
about what Catholicism 
teaches; others (like his 
alleged promise that pets 
go to heaven) because 
journalists will believe any 
story thatfits the “maverick 
pope” narrative. 

Yet the media are not 
deceived in thinking that 
Francis differs from his 
predecessors in substance 
as well as style. He may 
not be a liberal Catholic as 
the term is understood in 
an American or European 
context, but he has a dif- 
ferent set of priorities than 
the previous two popes did. 
He reads the times differently, and ele- 
ments of his agenda are clearly in tune 
with what many progressive Catholics 
(and progressives, period) in the West 
have long hoped for from the Church. 

The exact details of that agenda 
can sometimes be difficult to discern. 
Phrases like master of ambiguity circu- 
late among admirers and critics alike. 
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But there are now a number of biogra- 
phies of Francis/Bergoglio in English, 
and three of them, read together, give 
a provisional sense of where this pope 
is coming from. They also suggest why 
his pontificate, without being as delib- 
erately revolutionary as the reigns of 
the liberal popes of fiction, might have 
dramatic consequences for the Church. 

T he arc of Bergoglio’s life 
and career follows a literary 
script: youthful success, defeat 
and exile, unexpected vindication and 
ascent. Each of his three biographers 
approaches the story in a different way. 
Elisabetta Pique, a correspondent for 
the Argentine newspaper La Nacion, 
has written an intensely personal work 
(Bergoglio baptized her two children); 
her Pope Francis: Life and Revolution 
draws richly on interviews with Argen- 
tinians touched by Bergoglio’s pastoral 
work. The Great Reformer: Francis and 
the Making of a Radical Pope, by the 
British Catholic journalist Austen Iver- 
eigh, has the widest angle and the most 
depth, taking in Argentina’s distinctive 
history as well as the particular trajec- 
tory of its now most famous son. In Pope 
Francis: Untying the Knots, Paul Vallely, 
another British Catholic writer on reli- 
gion, develops a distinctive interpreta- 
tion of his subject. 

But the basic narrative is there in all 
three treatments. The descendant of 
Italian immigrants to Argentina, devout 
from an early age and committed to the 
priesthood after a teenage epiphany, 
Bergoglio entered the Jesuit order in 
1958, just four years before the Second 
Vatican Council opened in Rome. His 
training was long (Jesuits spend more 
than a decade “in formation”) and 
initially old-fashioned in its rigors; the 
order in Argentina devoted a great deal 
of its work to educating the national 
elite. But by the time he took his final 
vow and became a Jesuit in full, in 1973, 
the reforms of the Council and the tur- 
bulence that followed had dramatically 
changed his order, and divided it. 

Many of Bergoglio’s fellow Jesuits 
believed they had a postconciliar man- 
date to make the pursuit of social justice 
the order’s organizing mission. In Latin 
America, the emerging Big Idea for 
what this meant was liberation theology, 
which promoted a synthesis between 
Gospel faith and Marxist-flavored 


political activism. Argentina’s provin- 
cial, the head of the country’s Jesuits, 
Ricardo O’Farrell, offered encourage- 
ment to these ideas. He backed priests 
who essentially wanted to live as politi- 
cal organizers among Argentina’s poor. 
He also supported a syllabus rewrite 
that was “heavy on sociology and Hege- 
lian dialectics,” as Ivereigh describes 
it, and lighter on traditional Catholic 
elements. 

But O’Farrell soon found himself 
dealing with a crisis: the number of 
men entering the order plummeted, 
and more-conservative Jesuits openly 
revolted. In the summer of 1973, he 
stepped aside, and at just 36, Bergo- 
glio was elevated in his place. In many 
ways he made a success of things. The 
order’s numbers rebounded, and he 
won many admirers among the priests 
formed under his leadership. But he 
made enemies as well, most of them on 
the order’s theological and political left. 
Radical priests felt that their revolution 
had been betrayed, and a coterie of Je- 
suit academics fretted that Bergoglio’s 
program for Jesuits in training— which 
restored traditional elements aban- 
doned by O’Farrell— was too reaction- 
ary, too pre-Vatican II. Ivereigh quotes 
one critic marveling that Bergoglio en- 
couraged students to 

go to the chapel at night and touch 
images! This was something the poor 
did, the people of the pueblo, some- 
thing that the Society of Jesus world- 
wide just doesn’t do. I mean, touching 
images ... What is that? 

His leadership also coincided with 
the 1976 military coup and the “Dirty 
War,” during which left-wing Jesuits 
were particular targets for the junta’s 
thugs. Bergoglio was accused of com- 
plicity in the arrest and torture of two 
priests, a charge that Ivereigh and Pique 
think is baseless; Vallely hedges, but 
seems to mostly concur. Indeed, all 
three biographers make clear that Ber- 
goglio labored tirelessly behind the 
scenes to save people (not only priests) 
in danger of joining the ranks of the 
“disappeared.” 

But he did not attack the Dirty War 
publicly, and the Jesuits under his 
leadership kept a low political profile as 
well. The entire Argentine Church was 
a compromised force during the junta’s 
rule, and Bergoglio probably couldn’t 
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have played the kind of role that, say, the 
soon-to-be-beatified archbishop Oscar 
Romero played in El Salvador. But some 
in the order blamed his conservatism, 
as they saw it, for the absence of a clear 
Jesuit witness against the junta’s crimes. 

Eventually these critics gained the 
upper hand. Not long after Bergoglio’s 
term ended in 1979, his policies were 
altered or reversed. Just over a decade 
later, following a period in which the 
Argentine Jesuits were divided into 
pro- and anti-Bergoglio camps, he was 
exiled from the leadership, sent to a 
Jesuit residence in the mountain town 
of Cordoba, and essentially left to rot. 

The arc of Jorge 
Bergoglio’s career 
follows a literary 
script: youthfiil 
success, defeat and 
exile, unexpected 
vindication and ascent. 

That exile lasted almost two years, 
and ended when John Paul II’s choice 
for the archbishop of Buenos Aires, 
Antonio Quarracino, reached out and 
picked Bergoglio to serve as one of his 
auxiliaries in 1992. The rescue made 
everything that followed possible, but 
it also completed the former provin- 
cial’s break with his own order. Ivereigh 
notes that over the next 20 years, during 
which he took many trips to the Vatican, 
Bergoglio never so much as set foot in 
the Jesuit headquarters in Rome. 

T old this way — conservative 
Jesuit fights post-Vatican II 
radicalization, finds himself 
shunned by left-wing confreres, gets 
rescued by a John Paul appointee— the 
story of Erancis’s rise and fall and rise 
sounds for all the world like The Mak- 
ing of a Conservative Pope. And indeed, 
a number of Catholic writers greeted 
Bergoglio’s election— some optimisti- 
cally, some despairingly— with exactly 
that interpretation of his past’s likely 
impact on his papacy. But it seems fair 
to say that this interpretation was mis- 
taken. So how, exactly, did the man who 
fought bitterly with left-wing Jesuits in 
the 1970s become the darling of progres- 
sive Catholics in the 2010s? 

Pique’s biography doesn’t even 


attempt to explain this seeming para- 
dox. She blurs the tensions by treat- 
ing Bergoglio’s ipyos-era critics 
dismissively— without really digging 
into the theological and political roots 
of the disputes— and then portraying 
Bergoglio the archbishop as basically 
progressive in his orientation. After 
succeeding Quarracino, she writes, he 
fought with “right-wing adversaries 
in the Roman Curia,” publicly showed 
annoyance at “obsessive strictness” on 
sexual ethics, and so on. 

Vallely has a more creative argument. 
He suggests that Erancis was essen- 
tially a pre-Vatican II traditionalist as 
provincial, and then, in exile, experi- 
enced a kind of theological and political 
conversion to his critics’ point of view. 
This is a fascinating idea, but perhaps 
too psychologically pat, and Vallely ’s 
documentary evidence is interesting 
but thin. He makes much, for instance, 
of the older Bergoglio’s tendency to 
retrospectively criticize the too-hasty or 
overly authoritarian decision making of 
his earlier years. But much of this self- 
criticism seems more about style than 
about religious substance. And Vallely 
(like his sources) is rather too fond of 
false dichotomies: it’s supposed to be 
surprising, a sign of some radical inte- 
rior change, that a theological conserva- 
tive could be pastoral or want to spend 
time among the poor. 

Bergoglio’s thinking clearly evolved. 
But the more plausible explanation for 
what’s going on emerges out of Iver- 
eigh’s biography, which proposes a 
general continuity between the young 
provincial of the 1970s and the pope of 
today. To begin with, Ivereigh stresses 
that the younger Bergoglio was never 
a real traditionalist, never an enemy of 
Vatican II, never a foe of renewal or re- 
form. Instead, he was trying to heed the 
warning of Yves Congar, the great mid- 
century Catholic theologian, that “true 
reform” must always be safeguarded 
from “false” alternatives. Bergoglio’s 
battles with radicals and liberals in his 
own order shouldn’t be interpreted as 
a case of the Catholic right resisting 
change. They should be understood as 
an attempt to steer a moderate course, 
to discern which changes are necessary 
and fruitful, and to reject the errors of 
both extremes. 

This perspective undergirds Iver- 
eigh’s larger argument that— the 
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attention-grabbing “radical pope” lan- 
guage in his subtitle notwithstanding— 
there’s actually a greater consistency 
of views among Francis, Benedict, and 
John Paul than some press caricatures 
would suggest. Both of Francis’s pre- 
decessors were also men of Vatican II, 
liberals in the context of the Council’s 
debates who tried to rein in radical 
interpretations of its reforms and em- 
phasize the continuity between the 
Church before and after. Like Francis, 
both were defenders of popular Catholic 
piety and mysticism— what Benedict, as 
Cardinal Ratzinger, called “the faith of 
the little ones”— against the condescen- 
sion of certain progressive theologians. 
And both, like him, rejected fusions of 
Christianity and Marxism while offering 
at best a cheer and a half for capitalism. 

Yet several crucial issues— some 
raised explicitly by Ivereigh, some im- 
plicit in all three biographies— set Fran- 
cis’s background and worldview apart. 
They help explain why his pontificate 
looks much more friendly to progres- 
sive strands within Catholicism than 
anyone expected from the successor to 
the previous two popes. 


First, Jorge Bergoglio had a very dif- 
ferent experience of globalization than 
Karol Wojtyla (who would become Pope 
John Paul II) and Joseph Ratzinger did 
in Europe, one shaped by disappoint- 
ments particular to his country. For 
most of his life, his native Argentina was 
an economic loser, persistently under- 
performing and corruption-wracked. 
During the 1980s, inequality and the 
poverty rate increased in tandem; in the 
late ’90s and early 2000s, while Bergo- 
glio was archbishop, Argentina endured 
a downturn and a depression. Where 
his predecessors’ skepticism of capital- 
ism and consumerism was mainly in- 
tellectual and theoretical, for Bergoglio 
the critique became something more 
visceral and personal. 

Second, in the course of his po- 
litical experience in Argentina, he 
encountered very different balances 
of power— between the left and the 
right, between Church and state, and 
within global Catholicism— than either 
of the previous two popes confronted. 
As much as Bergoglio clashed with 
Marxist-influenced Jesuits, the Marx- 
ists in Argentina weren’t running the 


state (as they were in John Paul’s Poland, 
and in the eastern bloc of Benedict’s 
native Germany). They were being 
murdered by it. Likewise, the fact that 
the Church in Argentina was compro- 
mised during the Dirty War had theo- 
logical implications: it meant that for 
Bergoglio, more-intense forms of tra- 
ditionalist Catholicism were associated 
with fascism in a very specific, immedi- 
ate way. And coming from the Church’s 
geographical periphery himself, Bergo- 
glio had reasons to sympathize with the 
progressive argument that John Paul 
had centralized too much power in the 
Vatican, and that local churches needed 
more freedom to evolve. 

Third, while highly intellectual in his 
own distinctive way, Francis is clearly a 
less systematic thinker than either of his 
predecessors, and especially than the 
academic-minded Benedict. Whereas 
the previous pope defended popular 
piety against liberal critiques, Fran- 
cis embodies a certain style of populist 
Catholicism— one that’s suspicious of 
overly academic faith in any form. He 
seems to have an affinity for the kind 
of Catholic culture in which Mass 
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attendance might be spotty but the local 
saint’s processions are packed— a style 
of faith that’s fervent and supernatural- 
ist but not particularly doctrinal. He also 
remains a Jesuit-formed leader, and 
Jesuits have traditionally combined mis- 
sionary zeal with a certain conscious 
flexibility about doctrinal details that 
might impede their proselytizing work. 
This has often made them controver- 
sial among other missionary orders, as 
in the famous debate over the efforts of 
Matteo Ricci. A Jesuit in China during 
the late i6th and early 17th centuries, 
Ricci was attacked for incorporating 
Chinese concepts into his preaching 
and permitting converts to continue to 
venerate their ancestors. That Ricci is 
currently on the path to canonization, 
and his critics are mostly forgotten, 
says something important about the 
value of Jesuit envelope-pushing within 
the Church. But it also says something 
important that Catholicism has never 
before had a Jesuit pope. 

Finally, Francis has a different base 
of support— and thus a different set 
of debts to pay, perhaps— within the 
Catholic hierarchy than the popes who 
preceded him had. He became a papal 
candidate at the 2005 conclave, and was 
elected pope eight years later, thanks to 
efforts made on his behalf by a small 
group of European cardinals, including 
Godfried Danneels of Belgium, Walter 
Kasper of Germany, England’s Cormac 
Murphy-O’Connor, and the late Carlo 
Maria Martini, himself a Jesuit and the 
former archbishop of Milan. In the John 
Paul era, all four men were among the 
most theologically liberal cardinals; 
Martini was regarded wistfully as a kind 
of might-have-been progressive pope. 

Both Ivereigh (a former adviser to 
Murphy-O’Connor) and Vallely leave 
little doubt as to this group’s importance. 
What is in doubt is how Bergoglio, who 
reportedly urged his supporters to vote 
for Ratzinger in 2005 rather than pro- 
long the vote, felt about their efforts in 
either conclave, and how he feels about 
them now. Clearly the liberal cardi- 
nals fastened onto him as a candidate 
because they saw him as theologically 
closer to the center of the conclave and 
more doctrinally reliable than any of 
their group; clearly his support within 
the 2013 conclave extended well beyond 
just the liberal faction. At the same time, 
it is striking that the men who arguably 
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did the most to make Bergoglio pontiff 
were among the cardinals most in op- 
position to the previous two popes. 

T hese distinctive features 
of his background have helped 
define Francis’s agenda for the 
Church. The areas where he has the 
strongest mandate lie in governance: 
reforming the Vatican bureaucracy, 
purging corruption from the Curia, 
and reorienting the Church’s leader- 
ship toward the global South. These 
projects are natural extensions of his 
past experience, as are their rhetorical 
accompaniments— the public scoldings 
of worldly and careerist clergy, and the 
vision of a Church in which the “peri- 
pheries” (Africa, Latin America, Asia) 
bring renewal to the center. 

So too with what looks like the 
broadest theme of his pontificate: his 
constant stress on economic issues, the 
Church’s social teachings, and the plight 
of the unemployed, the immigrant, the 
poor. The content here may not be dif- 
ferent from previous papal statements 
on these subjects, but Francis returns 
to these issues much more often. His 



sharp, prophetic tone— the recurring 
references to the “throwaway culture” 
of modern capitalism, the condem- 
nation of “an economy [that] kills”— 
seems intended to grab attention, to 
spotlight these issues, and to shatter the 
press’s image of a Church exclusively 
interested in sexual morality. 

Francis seems to 
be trying to occupy 
a carefully balanced 
center between two 
equally dangerous 
poles. 

In this sense and others, Francis 
may indeed see his papacy as a kind of 
moderate corrective to the previous two. 
Rather than conceiving of himself pri- 
marily as a custodian of Catholic truth 
against relativizing trends, he seems 
to be trying to occupy a carefully bal- 
anced center between two equally dan- 
gerous poles. At one extreme are “the 
‘do-gooders’ ” and “the so-called ‘pro- 
gressives and liberals,’ ” as he put it in 


his closing remarks to last fall’s synod 
on the family. At the other extreme, to 
be equally condemned, are “the zeal- 
ous” and “the scrupulous” and “the 
so-called— today— ‘traditionalists.’” 

To further that balancing act, his 
appointments, while hardly uniform, 
have filled the higher ranks of bishops 
and cardinals not only with more non- 
Europeans but with more men from the 
Church’s progressive wing. (The most 
prominent example is Blase J. Cupich, 
the new archbishop of Chicago, who 
was plucked from a minor diocese to 
run one of America’s most important 
sees.) Meanwhile Francis has shown 
explicit disfavor, not so much toward 
mainstream-conservative clerics, but 
toward those explicitly associated with 
traditionalism and the Latin Mass. Car- 
dinal Raymond L. Burke, a Benedict 
appointee demoted to a mostly cer- 
emonial position, is the famous case, 
but traditionalist-leaning bishops and 
religious orders have felt a chill wind at 
times as well. 

Amid these moves, conservative 
Catholics have consoled themselves 
by noting that Francis is not at all like 
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the left-wing Jesuits he feuded with in 
the 1970s. As he certainly is not: His 
economic vision offers a general cri- 
tique of greed and indifference, rather 
than a specific social-democratic pro- 
gram, and there is nothing secularized 
about his style. He is devotional in his 
piety, supernatural and sometimes 
apocalyptic in his themes (complete 
with frequent mentions of the devil), 
and emphatic about the importance of 
the sacraments and saints. And he has 
stated clearly that he has neither the 
intention nor the capacity to alter the 
Church’s teachings on such issues as 
abortion and same-sex marriage. 

All of this makes it imaginable that 
Francis could succeed in his balanc- 
ing act. So long as doctrine doesn’t 
seem to be in question, a papal agenda 
focused on ending corruption in the Vat- 
ican and emphasizing a commitment 
to the global poor could successfully 
straddle some of the Church’s internal 

If ongoing adultery is 
forgivable, then why 
not other forms of 
loving, long-standing 
sexu^ eommitment? 

divides— not least because those 
divides aren’t always as binary as the 
language of “left and right” suggests. 
Many theological conservatives in the 
developing world are natural economic 
populists, and they’re perfectly happy 
with the way this pope talks about 
globalization and the free market. The 
allergy to some of his rhetoric is mostly 
confined to the American right, and 
even there it’s largely an elite-level phe- 
nomenon; Francis’s approval rating in 
the United States among conservative 
Catholics is about as high— that is, very 
high— as it is among Catholics who 
identify as moderate or liberal. And at 
least some in the latter groups mostly 
want the Church to de-emphasize the 
culture war rather than change specific 
teachings, so Francis’s rhetorical shifts 
may be enough to satisfy them. 

But there are times when Francis 
himself seems to desire something more 
than just a change in emphasis. Even 
as he has officially reaffirmed Church 
teachings on sex and marriage, he has 
shown a persistent impatience— populist. 
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Jesuit, or both— with the obstacles these 
teachings present to bringing some 
lapsed Catholics back to the Church. His 
frustration has emerged most clearly on 
the issue of divorce and remarriage: he 
has repeatedly shown what seems to be 
tacit support for the idea, long endorsed 
by Walter Kasper and other liberal car- 
dinals, to allow Catholics in a second 
marriage to receive Communion even 
if their first marriage is still considered 
valid— that is, even if they are living in 
what the Church considers an adulter- 
ous relationship. 

The argument, from Kasper and 
others, is that this would be strictly 
a pastoral change, a gesture of wel- 
come and forgiveness rather than an 
endorsement of the second union, and 
so it wouldn’t alter the Church’s for- 
mal teaching on the indissolubility of 
marriage. The possible implication is 
that the post-sexual-revolution land- 
scape is now as culturally foreign to 
the Church as China was in the age of 
Matteo Ricci, and that some cultural 
accommodation is needed before mis- 
sionary work can thrive. 

The problem for Francis is that 
Kasper’s argument is not particularly 
persuasive. Describing Communion 
for the remarried as merely a pastoral 
change ignores its inevitable doctrinal 
implications. If people who are living as 
adulterers can receive Communion, if 
the Church can recognize their state of 
life as nonideal but somehow tolerable, 
then either the Church’s sacramental 
theology or its definition of sin has been 
effectively rewritten. And the ramifica- 
tions of such a change are potentially 
sweeping. If ongoing adultery is forgiv- 
able, then why not other forms of loving, 
long-standing sexual commitment? Not 
only same-sex couples but cohabiting 
straight couples and even polygamous 
families (a particular concern among 
African cardinals) could make a plau- 
sible case that they deserve the same 
pastoral exception, rendering the very 
idea of objective sexual sin anachronis- 
tic in one swift march. 

This, then, is the place where Fran- 
cis’s quest for balance could, through 
his own initiative, ultimately fall apart, 
bringing the very culture war he’s down- 
played back to center stage. And it’s 
the place where his pontificate could 
become genuinely revolutionary. His 
other moves are changing the Church, 
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but in gradual and reversible ways, leav- 
ing lines of conflict blurry and tensions 
bridgeable. But altering a teaching on 
sex and marriage that the Church has 
spent centuries insisting it simply can- 
not alter— a teaching on a question ad- 
dressed directly (as, say, homosexuality 
is not) by Jesus himself— is a very differ- 
ent thing. It would suggest to the world, 
and to many Catholics, that Catholicism 
was formally capitulating to the sexual 
revolution. It would grant the Church’s 
progressives reasonable grounds for 
demanding room for further experi- 
ments. And it would make it impossible 
for many conservatives, lay and clerical, 
to avoid some kind of public opposition 
to the pope. 

Such a development probably would 
not produce an immediate crisis or 
schism. But it would put the Church 
on the kind of trajectory that the Angli- 
can Communion and other Protestant 
denominations have traced on these 
issues, and would make some eventual 
division much more likely. As pastoral 
experiments proliferated, geographical 
and cultural differences would matter 
more and more, and official Catholic 


teaching would effectively vary from 
country to country, diocese to diocese, 
in a more explicit way than it does today. 
(Already, the German bishops are tele- 
graphing their intention to move ahead 
with a Kasper-like approach no matter 

From the beginning, 
sexual ethies have 
been eloser to the 
heart of Christianity 
and Christian life 
than many theologieal 
progressives 
now assume. 

what happens in Rome.) Open clashes 
within the hierarchy would become 
commonplace. Criticisms of the pope 
would become normal among the self- 
consciously orthodox, and the stakes 
would get higher with every subsequent 
papal election and intervention. 

None of this would be exactly new: 
Catholic Christianity has never been 
monolithic, and similar divisions have 


opened up across the past 2,000 years. 
But those examples are not particularly 
encouraging, given that many major 
theological disputes have led, as you 
would expect, to major schisms, from 
the early splits with the Copts and 
Monophysites and Nestorians, to the 
separation from the Eastern Church, to 
the late-medieval Great Schism, and of 
course to the Protestant Reformation. 

Perhaps the debates of the sexual 
revolution will look less significant 
in hindsight than controversies over 
the nature of Christ’s divinity or 
Reformation-era arguments about 
papal authority and the sacraments. 
But from the beginning, sexual ethics 
have been closer to the heart of Chris- 
tianity and Christian life than many 
theological progressives now assume. 
Not for nothing did Philip Rieff describe 
ideals like monogamy and chastity 
as part of “the consensual matrix of 
Christian culture.” It’s not really sur- 
prising that in Protestant churches, 
these debates have often threatened or 
produced schism. 

Which raises an important question: 
Is this what liberal Catholics want? 
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T he answer, in my experi- 
ence, is no. Most liberal Catho- 
lics would simply dismiss the 
argument I’ve just made. Some don’t 
see any reason the Church can’t enact 
one or two changes on sexual ethics 
while holding the line on other fronts; 
they think conservatives are exagger- 
ating the extent to which the Church’s 
view of human sexuality is, like Jesus’s 
robe, a seamless garment. Others sin- 
cerely think that a shift like the one 
Cardinal Kasper is proposing really 
does amount to merely a pastoral tweak 
(like the post-Vatican II disappearance 
of meatless Fridays), and conservatives 
will grumble and then quickly learn to 
live with it. 

More broadly, there’s an assump- 
tion that a distinction between prac- 
tice and doctrine is sustainable, or at 
least sustainable over the decades or 
centuries required for conservative 
opposition to diminish. Indeed, many 
liberal Catholics would say that’s how 
the Church always changes. A teach- 
ing or an idea (the prohibition against 
usury, say, or the theological specula- 
tion that unbaptized infants who die go 
to Limbo) gradually becomes vestigial: 
Catholics ignore it and churchmen stop 
talking about it, and then eventually the 
hierarchy comes up with some ofhcial- 
sounding explanation (one that starts, 
‘As the Church has always taught ...”) 
for why it’s no longer really in force. 
The rest of Catholic teaching holds 
together just fine during this transition; 
there’s no danger of a Jenga effect, no 
thread-pulling that ends up unraveling 
the whole. 

This view is widespread without al- 
ways being made explicit. Sometimes 
it gets a full airing, though: in his new 
book. The Future of the Catholic Church 
With Pope Francis (in which the pontiff 
himself appears mostly in extremely 
selective quotation), the longtime 
papal critic Garry Wills offers a vision 
of the Catholic future in which the 
Church’s understanding of natural law, 
its opposition to abortion, and even 


the sacrament of confession are all 
destined for the same fate as the Latin 
Mass. (Wills already dispensed with the 
priesthood itself in Why Priests? A Failed 
Tradition, so disposing of a sacrament is 
relatively easy work.) 

His view of Catholic history is ruth- 
lessly consistent. The “development of 
dogma” really just means that doctrines 
come and go at history’s whim, and no 
idea or institution— save some kind of 
belief in Jesus’s divinity, presumably— 
is necessarily essential. In- 
stead there’s just one damn 
thing after another, and if the 
Church teaches one thing in 
one age, reversing itself in the 
next is no big deal. Here his 
book boldly repurposes the 
views of G. K. Chesterton, 
who pointed out how impres- 
sively the Church shook it- 
self free of the failing Roman 
empire, the dying medieval 
world, and eventually the 
ancien regime. To Chester- 
ton, this proved the faith’s 
resilience and ultimately its capital-T 
Truth. To Wills, it proves that the 
Church can just change the faith as it 
sees fit to suit a changing world. 

Wills is an outlier among liberal 
Catholics, most of whom tend to be 
more modest and gradualist, and 
less inclined to take premises to their 
extreme. But most progressives share 
his basic conviction that conservative 
resistance on just about any doctrinal 
issue can eventually be overcome, and 
that Catholicism will always somehow 
remain Catholicism no matter how 
many once-essential-seeming things 
are altered or abandoned. 

I N THE AGE OF FRANCIS, this 
progressive faith seems to rest on 
two assumptions. The first is that 
the changes conservatives are resisting 
are, in fact, necessary for missionary 
work in the post-sexual-revolution age, 
and that once they’re accomplished, 
the subsequent renewal will justify the 


means. The second is that because con- 
servative Catholics are so invested in 
papal authority, a revolution from above 
can carry all before it: the conservatives’ 
very theology makes it impossible for 
them to effectively resist a liberalizing 
pope, and anyway they have no other 
place to go. 

But the first assumption now has 
a certain amount of evidence against 
it, given how many of the Protestant 
churches that have already liberal- 
ized on sexual issues— again, 
often dividing in the process- 
are presently aging toward a 
comfortable extinction. (As 
is, of course, the Catholic 
Church in Germany, ground 
zero for Walter Kasper’s 
vision of reform.) 

Contemporary progres- 
sive Catholicism has been 
stamped by the experience 
of the Second Vatican Coun- 
cil, when what was then a 
vital American Catholicism 
could be invoked as evidence 
that the Church should make its peace 
with liberalism as it was understood in 
i960. But liberalism in 2015 means 
something rather different, and 
attempts to accommodate Christi- 
anity to its tenets have rarely produced 
the expected flourishing and growth. 
Instead, liberal Christianity’s recent 
victories have very often been associ- 
ated with the decline or dissolution of 
its institutional expressions. 

Which leaves the second assump- 
tion for liberals to fall back on— a kind 
of progressive ultramontanism, which 
assumes that papal power can remake 
the Church without dividing it, and that 
when Rome speaks, even disappointed 
conservatives will ultimately concede 
that the case is closed. 

It is a brave theory. We will soon find 
out whether Papa Francesco intends to 
put it to the test. f!\ 

Ross Douthat is a columnist for The New 
York Times. 
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The Big Question 


o 


WHAT WAS THE 
WOHST PREHICTION 


OF ALL TIME? 




Gail Collins, columnist, 

The New York Times 
As America marched into 
the 20th century, an essay 
in The Atlantic predicted 
that by the year 2000 we’d 
have abolished war, and 
the poor would be hving 
in high-rise “abodes of 
happiness and health.” 

On a less utopian note, a 
Ladies’ Home Journal essayist 
said around the same time 
that by now, all mice and 
rats would have been 
eliminated. So would the 
letters C, X, and Q.- 

Eric Topol, director, 

Scripps Translational 
Science Institute 

In 2006, David Pogue 
wrote in The New York 
Times, “Everyone’s always 
asking me when Apple 
will come out with a cell 
phone. My answer is, 
‘Probably never.’” Not long 
thereafter, Apple introduced 
the iPhone. Smartphones 
are set to become the 
fastest-adopted technology 
in history— by 2020, 80 per- 
cent of the world’s adults 
are projected to have one 
in their pocket. 


Angela Creager, history- 
of-science professor, 
Princeton University 

Lewis L. Strauss, as the 
chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, told 
the National Association of 
Science Writers in Sep- 
tember 1954 that nuclear 
power would produce 
energy “too cheap to 
meter,” and that related 
advances in science and 
technology would make 
famines a matter of history, 
lengthen human life spans, 
and bring peace. 

Adam Riess, astrophysicist 

The prediction that the 
world would end on 
December 21, 2012. The 

latest data suggest that the 
universe has at least 30 bil- 
lion good years left; the 
sun, 4 billion to 5 billion. As 
for the Earth, its life span 
depends on how well we 
take care of it. 

Paul Offit, author. 

Bad Faith: When Religious 
Belief Undermines 
Modern Medicine 

In 1916, Madison Grant, a 
New York lawyer, published 
The Passing of the Great Race, 
predicting that the Nordic 
race in America would be 
diluted by Europeans of 
lesser stock. Grant’s book 
set the stage for the Ameri- 
can eugenics movement, 
which ultimately resulted in 
65,000 sterilizations. When 
the book was translated into 



German, a young Adolf Hit- 
ler sent Grant a letter: “This 
book is my Bible,” he wrote. 
He would later take eugenics 
to its illogical end. 

Janet Browne, author, 
Charles Darwin: A Biography 

Thomas Bell, the president 
of the Linnean Society of 
London, summing up the 
year 1858 (which included 
the announcement of 
Gharles Darwin and Alfred 
Russel Wallace’s theory of 
evolution by natural selec- 
tion), stated, “The year 
which has passed has 
not, indeed, been marked 
by any of those striking 
discoveries which at once 
revolutionize, so to speak, 
the department of science 
on which they bear.” 


James Randi, magician 
and author. The Mask of 
Nostradamus 
Since 1964, I’ve offered a 
monetary prize to anyone 
who can demonstrate 
paranormal powers. 

So far, nobody has been 
successful. The world- 
renowned prophet Jeane 
Dixon predicted decades 
ago that “in the mid-’ 8 os” 
a massive comet would 
strike the Earth, by which 
time the U. S. would also 
have a female president. 


Perhaps she meant the 
mid-2o8os? We’ll see ... 

Dmitry Itskov, founder, 

2045 Initiative 

In 1950, in The Martian 
Chronicles, Ray Bradbury 
predicted a necessary 
colonization of Mars in 
the early 2000s due to 
a global nuclear war that 
would render the Earth 
unlivable. Fortunately, that 
didn’t happen. He reportedly 
explained years later why 
humanity hadn’t colonized 
Mars: “It chose consuming 
instead— drinking beer 
and watching soap operas.” 

Mario Livio, 

astrophysicist and author. 
Brilliant Blunders 

In April 1900, the Irish- 
born physicist Lord Kelvin 
proclaimed that our under- 
standing of the cosmos 
was complete except for 
two “clouds”— minor 
details still to be worked 
out. Those clouds had to do 
with radiation emissions and 
with the speed of light, and 
they pointed the way to two 
major revolutions in physics: 
quantum mechanics and the 
theory of relativity. 

A READER RESPONSE 

David Levin, Saratoga, Calif. 

The world will end (or at 
least all computers will fail) 
because of Y2K. 10 


Want to see your name 
on this page? E-mail 

bigquestion@theatlantic 
.com with your response to the 
question for our July/August issue: 

What was the most significant 
airplane flight in history? 
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